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r T “HERE was scarcely a soul, we suppose, in these 
islands who did not breathe a sigh of profound 
relief on learning from the newspapers on 

Wednesday morning that the politicians had settled 

their differences, and that there was once more a Govern- 

ment at the head of the Empire. The solution that has 
been found is not popular in any quarter, but at least 
it is a solution; and there is a universal desire to make 
the best of it. In some respects, indeed, the reality 
turned out to be better than the forecasts. The Unionist 
Press—notably the Times—had been urgently pressing 
the claims of their party to offices equal both in number 
and importance to those held by Liberals. In face of 
the lack of administrative experience in the Unionist 
ranks such a demand rigidly enforced would have been 
clearly incompatible with the idea of securing a maxi- 
mum of efficiency irrespective of party ; but there was 
a general expectation, nevertheless, that it would be 
pressed and conceded. The Opposition leaders, how- 
ever, as the event proves, have not insisted on their 
pound of flesh in this sense. They have kept their 
demands within moderate limits, and have thus fully 
maintained the reputation for disinterested patriotism 
which their conduct—as distinguished from that of 
many of their party supporters in the Press—since the 
war began has earned for them. In no single case, in 
our opinion, can an appointment be questioned on the 
ground of competence to fulfill the duties attached 
thereto. And that is certainly more than we had dared 


to hope for last week. 
* * . 


The appointment which has been the subject of the 
most serious hostile comment is that of Sir Edward 
Carson. But if party differences are really to be sunk 
we cannot see why Sir Edward Carson should be ex- 


cluded from the amnesty. He is a very distinguished 
lawyer—which, by the way, is more than can be said 
of the new Solicitor-General—and as far as his general 
qualifications are concerned, might reasonably have 
expected a more important office. The Liberal argu- 
ment, of course, is that the case against the public 
preferment of the leader of the Ulster rebels is founded 
not on party considerations at all, but upon considera- 
tions of principle which all law-abiding citizens recognise. 
But of that, after all, there is a simple test. If opinion 
on the appointment follows party lines—as we are 
assured that it does—then the objections are ipso 
facto party objections, and as such are not entitled to 
consideration at the present moment. In connection 
with Germany and the Kaiser, Sir Edward Carson has 
certainly a past which would ruin him if he happened 
to be a Liberal, but the fact remains that no sane man 
really suspects him of pro-Germanism. His inclusion 
in Mr. Asquith’s new Cabinet is indeed the most emphatic 
proof that could possibly have been published to the 
world of the real disappearance during the war of even 
the most bitter of our domestic antagonisms. 


* * * 


We have heard many expressions of regret that the 
responsibility for directing the Home Office has not been 
placed upon a Unionist, since it was in connection with this 
department, more than any other, that Unionist criticism 
of the policy of the late Government made itself heard. 
Everyone, on the other hand, seems to be agreed that the 
War Office problem has been most satisfactorily solved. 
Lord Kitchener has been relieved of his responsibility in 
connection with the manufacture of munitions, and will 
in future be able to devote himself to duties of a more 
purely military character. The attacks of the Daily 
Mail have had the effect of enormously strengthening 
his position, and he has been the recipient of an unpre- 
cedented vote of public confidence. We are not sure, 
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however, that the country has even yet realised the 
full measure of the debt which it owes to him for his 
creation in nine months out of raw material of new and 
complete armies as fine in every sense as any in the 
world. Probably it is only the military historians who 
will ever justly appreciate the quality of what he has 
done. 
* * * 

To turn from the War Office to the Woolsack, it is 
impossible to find any satisfaction in or justification for 
the change that has taken place in the Lord Chancellor- 
ship. We need not say that, in common with the great 
majority, we deeply regret the retirement of Lord 
Haldane. But what we deplore still more deeply is the 
reason to which, in the absence of any other explanation, 
we are bound to ascribe that retirement. To us it 
appears in the light of an altogether inexcusable yielding 
(on the part, we assume, not of Mr. Asquith, but of Lord 
Haldane himself) to forces which, contemptible as they 
are, are a danger to the State. The responsibility of 
those who submit to the sort of clamour which has 
pursued Lord Haldane is second only to the responsibility 
of those who create it. There may possibly have been 
other reasons for Lord Haldane’s resignation, but that 
is how it will be interpreted at home and abroad. 
The public honour which has been conferred upon him 
by the King only emphasises the appearance of sur- 
render. It is almost as if his Majesty had said: “I 
cannot resist these people, but I will make it up to you 
in another way.” A great day for the Globe and its 
congeners ! 

* * * 

The firm refusal of Mr. Redmond to accept office in 
the Coalition, accompanied as it was by a declaration 
on the part of all the Nationalist members of their 
intention to devote the coming months to the reorgani- 
sation of their party machinery in the constituencies, 
is open, we fear, to a misconstruction which the enemies 
of Home Rule in this country will not fail to encourage. 
But the Irish leader found himself in a very difficult 
dilemma, and we cannot doubt that he has acted wisely. 
(The wisdom of the Party manifesto is another question. ) 
If he had joined the Government of the United Kingdom 
in any capacity whatsoever, he would by that very act 
have deprived himself to a greater or less extent of his 
power to give it real and effective Irish support. So 
far he has not failed the Government, and he will not 
fail it now, even though it contains his greatest political 
enemy. As long as he pursues the policy he has pursued 
since last August he will have done all, and more than 
all, that we are entitled to claim. To ask Englishmen to 
forget during this war even the deepest of their political 
differences is one thing ; to ask Irishmen to forget their 
Irish patriotism for as much as a day is quite another. 

* * 2 

An Irish correspondent writes: Opinion in Ireland 
seems to have been unprepared to meet the question of 
Irish representation in a Coalition Government. Until 
it was actually known that Mr. Redmond had decided 
to refuse a seat in the new Cabinet his supporters in the 
Press maintained a significant silence. We may there- 
fore surmise that there were forces at work among the 
Home Rulers encouraging Mr. Redmond to break with 
the old Parnellite tradition which prevents a member of 





the parliamentary party from accepting Government 
office. All Mr. Redmond’s followers were, however, 
agreed in deploring the circumstances in which the 
problem arose. The Irish leader was evidently pre- 
sented with a choice between two evils, and now Sir 
Edward Carson is the sole representative of Ireland in 
the Cabinet—no Home Ruler can escape a sinister 
impression! On the other hand, if Mr. Redmond had 
accepted office he would undoubtedly have lost the 
confidence of many old-fashioned Nationalists. The 
Irish party lacks courage and initiative in these days, and 
it is guided in its decisions mainly by a passion for an 
appearance of unity within the ranks. Some of the 
younger men who still retain their faith in the politicians 
would, but for the fear that Mr. Redmond might be 
involved in proposals for conscription, have welcomed 
a break with past traditions. The attitude of other 
sections of Irish opinion is easier to summarise. The 
Southern Unionists were—officially at least—ready to 
rejoice over Mr. Redmond’s inclusion in the Cabinet. 
So for an exactly opposite reason were the Sinn Feiners. 
The Carsonites hail the final result as a triumph for 
themselves. 
* * * 

The day after the Irish party had approved of Mr. 
Redmond’s decision the inspired Freeman's Journal 
published two significant leading articles. The writer, 
after congratulating Mr. Redmond on his disinterested- 
ness and masterly statesmanship, foreshadowed the 
possibility of his appearance as leader of the Opposition. 
“ For it is not at all impossible that, under the shadow 
of the coalition, those whose intrigues may have brought 
it about may attempt to carry into execution designs 
(conscription, for instance) with which millions of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen are as much in disagree- 
ment as they are agreed on the prosecution of the war 
to an effective and secure finish.” The second article 
was a furious criticism of the composition of the new 
Government. ‘ The crown of the scandal is the appoint- 
ment of Sir Edward Carson. . . . The appointment is 
a party outrage by gentlemen who are clamouring to all 
and sundry to sink. . .. He did not hob-nob with 
German philosophers ; but he lunched with the Kaiser ; 
and he was aware of the visit of the agents of the German 
Embassy to Ulster. . . . Baron Kuhlmann attended at 
Belfast to review ‘the troops,’ troops that Colonel 
Repington, the indicter of Kitchener, assured Europe 
were fit to meet the most seasoned troops of the Con- 
tinental armies.” 

He * * 

The military and naval news of the week has con- 
tained nothing of special significance. In the new theatre 
of military operations on the north-eastern Italian 
frontier the Italian troops have made certain small 
advances without apparently meeting so far with serious 
resistance ; whilst the Germans have attempted by 
means of raids by air and water to begin that des- 
truction of the ornaments of Northern Italy which the 
Kaiser has promised. In Galicia the situation is still 
in suspense; for the moment the Germans seem to 
be held, but their strategical position is strong, and 
the check may be only temporary. From the Dar- 
danelles we have belated descriptions but no up-to-date 
news of the land operations. We have, however, to record 
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the sinking of two British battleships, making five lost 
since the attempt to force the Straits began. It is a long 
time since a warship of any sort has been destroyed by 
submarine attack, and it is to be noted that this is 
almost, if not quite, the first case in which full pre- 
cautions (for, in view of the known presence of sub- 
marines in the Augean, we must assume that such were 
taken) have not sufficed to secure immunity. 
* * * 

Mr. Chiozza Money, who has a habit of making very 
sure of his ground before he offers assertions or prog- 
nostications to the public, has written an article in the 
Daily Mail this week (and has also circularised the 
Press) with regard to the possibilities of submarine 
development in the early future. On the data in his 
possession he estimates that the Germans are now quite 
probably in a position to manufacture new submarines 
at the rate of more than one per week, and that this rate 
will increase. The difficulty of training the necessary 
crews is not insuperable, and if the war lasts another 
year, he suggests Germany may possess a hundred sub- 
marines for every score that she possesses now. This 
means that unless some new and effective way of des- 
troying submarines is discovered—which is not par- 
ticularly probable—the attack upon our merchant 
marine will by then have assumed serious proportions. 
We do not ourselves believe that the war will last for 
another year, but the possibility ought certainly not to 
be dismissed. To meet the danger Mr. Money pro- 
poses that the status of the whole British mercantile 
marine should be changed, and that, since every ship 
is attacked as if it were a warship, every ship should be 
armed. We will not venture an opinion upon the 
practicability of this proposal, since it seems to us that 
it is par excellence a question whereof the judgment 
must depend on technical knowledge which we do not 
pretend to possess. But it is certainly desirable that 
the question should be faced before it is too late, and 
we do not feel quite so confident as we might have done 
perhaps six months ago that it is being faced. The 
Admiralty, like the War Office, has so many pressing 
current problems to deal with. 

* * * 

The London tramway strike is still going on, scarcely 
any of the strikers—official statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding—having returned to work. The public 
knows that the County Council has announced its 
intention not to take back any man of military age ; 
what it mostly does not know is that one of the demands 
the men are striking for is the right to enlist without 
thereupon suffering all the penalties of immediate and 
final dismissal. As an attempt to rouse patriotic pre- 
judice against the men, the Council’s announcement is 
discreditable and disingenuous in the extreme. Opinions 
on the general question of the propriety of employers 
ever exercising this sort of pressure to force men to 
enlist may differ; but the open employment of such 
compulsion, not with any pretence of patriotic motives, 
but simply as a weapon in an industrial dispute, is 
under present circumstances a really criminal pro- 
ceeding. It would be difficult to imagine any step 
which the Council could have taken more calculated 
to embitter the whole relations of capital and labour 
throughout the country. 


The results of the enquiry into the causes of the 
appalling railway disaster which took place at Gretna 
last Saturday have not yet been made public, but the 
report of the evidence shows clearly enough that it is 
the old story once more, and that the real responsibility 
lies where it has been shown to lie in nine railway 
accidents out of ten during recent years—namely, with 
the proprietors of the railway. From the point of view 
of the public there is really no need to discuss whether 
this signalman or that did what he ought not to have 
done or failed to do that which he ought. Such 
enquiries really only serve to confuse the public issue 
and give satisfaction to no one, except perhaps the 
directors of the railway concerned. What it is impor- 
tant for the public to realise is that this accident, like 
the Aisgill disaster eighteen months ago and nearly 
every other disaster that anyone can recall, is merely 
another example of the fallibility of the human link in 
the chain of precautions by which passengers are sup- 
posed to be protected ; and that there need not be, and 
ought not to be, any human link in that chain. Mechanical 
devices are perfectly well known to every railway 
engineer in the world by which such disasters could be 
absolutely prevented. In America they have been very 
widely adopted. In this country they have been 
recommended in report after report issued by the Board 
of Trade during the past ten years, but our railway com- 
panies do not adopt them for the simple reason that to 
do so would cost money which is wanted to pay dividends. 
The Railway Department of the Board of Trade does 
not attempt to enforce its advice because, for various 
reasons which are not connected with the public interest, 
it does not wish to offend the companies. That is the 
simple and sordid truth. 


aK 3 * 


We have heard a good deal lately about gallant 
soldiers’ lives being sacrificed because someone has 
unintentionally blundered in the matter of shells. In 
this last and greatest of British railway disasters the 
lives of over a hundred and fifty soldiers have been 
sacrificed because someone has knowingly and de- 
liberately refused to spend money on safety appliances, 
It is not likely that this accident will be the only one 
this summer. Every dislocation of the ordinary ser- 
vices for the movement of troops, every reduction of 
the railway staffs, means increased risk. The instalment 
of automatic safety gear throughout the railway system 
cannot be accomplished in the twinkling of an eye; 
perhaps under present industrial conditions it cannot 
even be begun; but the President of the Board of 
Trade can at the very least take this opportunity of 
announcing his intention of applying compulsion at 
the earliest possible date. We hope that the matter 
will be raised as soon as Parliament meets. We hope 
also that the farce of instituting criminal proceedings 
against the signalman who neglected his duty will not 
be gone through on this occasion. He is guilty at the 
worst not of a crime, but merely of failure to sustain a 
responsibility which ought never to be placed upon a 
fallible human being. And even if the real fault were 
his—which it is not—the life-long knowledge of what his 
** forgetfulness ” has led to is surely sufficient punish- 


ment. 
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CRITICISM IN WAR 


OWEVER much we may dislike the formation 
H of a Coalition Government it is impossible not 


to recognise that, failing an early and decisive 
victory, it had become inevitable. The lesson of the last 
nine months is that a party truce, at all events when it 
co-exists with a free Press, is incompatible with the 
working of our political institutions. The truce has 
been most loyally observed by those who were direct 
parties to it. The leaders of the Opposition have been 
too sparing rather than too free with their criticism of the 
Government. But the Unionist Press, with certain 
honourable exceptions—notably the Daily Telegraph and 
the Pall Mall Gazette—while paying lip service to the 
truce, has considered itself free to pursue its private and 
political animosities without restraint, and in some cases 
with the avowed object of destroying the Government 
in detail, if not as a whole. The situation thus created 
was impossible. The net result of the truce was not that 
the Cabinet was relieved of factious party criticism, but 
that it was deprived of its normal opportunities of reply- 
ing to it. A Government burdened with the respon- 
sibilities of a great war can face, and indeed often has 
faced, the severest criticism of its policy, provided that 
such criticism is brought forward by its responsible 
opponents in Parliament, where it can satisfactorily be 
answered and disposed of. What it cannot face, as the 
events of the past few months have shown, is the ignorant 
and irresponsible nagging of journalists who cannot be 
brought to book and whose unanswered accusations 
fester in the public mind and tend to sap the foundations 
of national confidence. The late Government might, as 
we suggested last week, have found means of preventing 
things coming to the pass they did, but apparently it 
lacked the necessary confidence in itself, and, that being 
the case, a Coalition was probably the only way out. 
The whole question of the limits of public criticism 
of the Executive in time of war is a very difficult one, but 
it is quite clear that factious criticism ought not to be 
tolerated at all. The essential difference between legiti- 
mate and factious criticism lies in the motives of the 
critic. If criticism—however severe—is inspired by a 
sense of public duty and is kept within the limits which 
that motive implies, it must be regarded as legitimate. 
If, on the other hand, it is inspired by a desire to find 
fault owing to political antipathy or to some private 
vendetta, it is clearly factious. The distinction is not so 
hard to draw in practice as might seem at first sight, for in 
the vast majority of cases, at all events, it is apparent in 
the subject matter, or even in the very form of words 
which the critic employs. Thus when the Morning Post 
hinted on Monday that the Gretna disaster was quite 
probably due to the policy of the Government in allowing 
alien enemies to be at liberty, it was scarcely possible to 
doubt that the leader writer was actuated by a positive 
enthusiasm for fault-finding ; otherwise he would at least 
have waited to learn the facts. The venomous attack 
by the same newspaper upon Lord Fisher on the very day 
on which he entered the Admiralty last autumn is another 
obvious case in point. In the case of the attack upon 
Lord Kitchener in the Daily Mail last week, the criticism 
was not baseless, but the sneers with which it was inter- 


spersed left no doubt as to what lay behind. On the 
other hand, there has been much criticism in Unionist 
journals (including the Morning Post) which was equally 
obviously inspired by entirely legitimate and patriotic 
motives. The distinction indeed generally stares the 
reader in the face, and any ordinary jury might be trusted 
to draw it without doubt or error. 

This fact to some extent perhaps neutralises the pos- 
sible evil effects of such criticism—witness the complete 
failure of the Daily Mail’s onslaught on Lord Kitchener. 
The public detects the motive and discounts the attack. 
There is another sort of criticism, however, which, whilst 
it is hardly to be described as factious, contains perhaps 
an even more serious and subtle danger. We mean the 
sort of irresponsible criticism which arises not from 
political or personal malice, but from the desire to create 
a sensation and justify an effective poster. Most of the 
attacks upon Lord Haldane we believe were really of this 
character. The conspiracy against him was a con- 
spiracy not so much of newspaper proprietors or even of 
editors as of sub-editors, of the men, that is to say, whose 
business it is to invent good selling headlines. The 
attacks on Mr. McKenna and the whole agitation 
about spies and the internment of alien enemies 
arose from the same source. The need to find 
something to write about has been a far more 
potent factor in stimulating criticism of the 
Government during the past few months than the public 
probably realises. There is one evening paper that any 
Londoner could name, which is not unpatriotic and does 
not appear to have any particular political or personal 
axe to grind, but which lives on sensations and “ firm” 
leading articles demanding this, that, or the other. If 
such a paper were to confine itself to strictly legitimate 
criticism on subjects upon which it was adequately 
informed, it would simply die—as, indeed, in the public 
interest it ought. And so day after day its readers are 
offered strongly expressed views founded nearly always 
upon insufficient knowledge, often upon no knowledge at 
all. The danger of this type of criticism is that its 
intrinsic worthlessness is by no means necessarily obvious 
on the surface, and that consequently it may produce a 
considerable effect upon the public mind. 

There were few papers, for example, which hesitated to 
lay down the law with regard to the reported conflict of 
opinion between Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher over the 
first attack on the Dardanelles. The matter was treated as 
if it were a simple question of the amateur versus the 
expert, and the issue was accordingly decided easily 
enough. In the absence of knowledge mere common 
sense might have suggested that Mr. Churchill could not 
have acted in such a matter without the consent ef the 
Cabinet, and that the Cabinet would not have consented 
if the weight of expert professional opinion had not been 
against Lord Fisher and in favour of the attempt being 
made. But too many leader-writers cannot afford to 
admit to their minds common-sense suggestions of that 
kind. The chance for a spicy article which the man-in- 
the-street can be relied upon to accept and echo must not 
be missed. The Daily Mail even attempted to get up an 
agitation against any operations whatever at the Dar- 
danelles on the ground that troops could not be spared 
from the main theatre of war in France. Whether troops 
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could be spared or not obviously depended upon General 
Joffre’s plan of campaign during the ensuing months, as 
to which the editor of the Daily Mail knew just as much 
and just as little as his office boy. And the next day, as 
likely as not, the same writer was denouncing the imper- 
tinence of amateurs who dare to set up their opinions 
against those of the naval and military experts ! 

So much for criticism that is obviously undesirable. 
But what of criticism which by our definition is intrin- 
sically legitimate, is based, that is to say, on patriotic 
motives and reasonably full knowledge? Even here 
there is danger. Such criticism may do good, but it may 
also do the gravest harm. Any Government is bound 
to make mistakes ; and if these mistakes are constantly 
seized upon and made much of before the public, the 
result may easily be not only to prevent future mistakes 
of the same kind, but to make the Government collec- 
tively and individually afraid totake anyrisks. That is 
perhaps the most serious danger of all. The besetting 
weakness of a democracy at war is that it tends by a pro- 
cess of elimination to fall back on the “ safe ’’ men, who, 
except in very special circumstances, like those in which 
Fabius earned immortality, are not the men who can best 
serve the State in war. During the discussions over the 
formation of the new Cabinet we have heard a great 
deal about men of “ ripe experience,” and the Times even 
went so far as to express its regret that more of our 
retired proconsuls had not been included in the Coalition 
Government. If the Times had its way, we should have 
a Government of old men playing for safety. As it is, the 
fact that the recent changes have substantially raised the 
average age of the Cabinet, whilst it may not be of great 
importance, is certainly not reassuring. With all respect 
to such a man as Lord Lansdowne (for example), we can- 
not see that his “ ripe experience” and his “ great ser- 
vices” are anything but negative qualifications for the 
successful conduct of a great war waged under wholly 
unprecedented conditions. “‘ Ripe experience,” if it 
means anything, means experience whose lessons have 
been thoroughly learnt and digested—and will not be un- 
learnt. Is that the quality which the country most 
needs just now? We are convinced that, to put it 
mildly, it is not ; and we confess we should feel a good 
deal happier about the new Government if it contained 
a few more men in their thirties and forties and a few less 
in their sixties and seventies. That, however, cannot 
now be helped. We have got the Government which we 
shall keep to the end. All we can do is to endeavour, by 
eschewing temptations of scapegoat-hunting, not to 
encourage it to play for safety. 

On the whole we are inclined to think that the Coalition 
Government may very possibly solve this problem of 
criticism in the best possible way. The strength of news- 
paper attacks lies, after all, chiefly in the doubt as to the 
amount of public support behind them. No Govern- 
ment is seriously worried by the fact that Mr. Robinson, 
who writes every morning or evening anonymously in 
the Daily Examiner, disapproves of its actions. What it 
does worry about is the possibility that Mr. Robinson is 
speaking in the name of an important section of public 
opinion, and that his attack is a prelude to a more or 
less organised and extensive hostile movement in Parlia- 
ment or in the country. But now that all sections of 





organised opinion in Great Britain have been officially 
absorbed in the Government, no such dire possibilities 
will remain. Ministers will know that Mr. Robinson of 
the Examiner is only Mr. Robinson, and not the mouth- 
piece of a possible alternative Government. And the 
public, too, will feel the difference, and will tend to attach 
less importance to Mr. Robinson’s opinions. In other 
words, attacks on the conduct of the war will, we may 
hope, be scrutinised with more care ; criticism will have to 
stand on its own feet and be judged on its merits, whilst 
party prejudice will be an obstacle to it instead of a help. 
Liberals have hitherto been disinclined to listen to criti- 
cism of the Government; in future Tories and Labour 
members will be similarly disinclined. They may be con- 
vinced against their will that a critic is right, but it will be 
against their will, and the critic will need a very strong 
case before he can hope to succeed. And that, we sup- 
pose it will be agreed, is just as it should be. Factious 
and ignorant criticism will never survive the test ; only 
the weightiest and best informed will make itself felt. 
We have assumed, of course, that the members of the 
new Government will pull together and will all loyally 
observe the conditions of that joint and indivisible 
Cabinet responsibility which is the foundation of our 
Constitution. The assumption may be optimistic, but 
to consider any other would be to despair of the State. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITALIAN 
INTERVENTION 


HE military importance of Italy’s advent in the 
war is beyond question. Nobody knows the 
strength of her armed forces; but in old 
conscript countries the ultimate determinant of these is 
population. The population of Italy is nearly 90 per 
cent. of the French, and about 70 per cent. of that of 
Austria-Hungary. Nobody, again, knows what her 
strategy will be, or how far it will be inspired by general 
as distinct from territorial aims. But the war is one in 
which she must find, as the other Allies have, that each 
participant has to fight on a principle of unlimited 
liability, and not least a Power which has excited such 
intense and vindictive hostility as is now displayed 
towards Italy in the German and Austrian Press. Con- 
siderable military results are, therefore, to be looked for ; 
and already the Austro-German pressure on the Russian 
front seems to be somewhat relaxed. 

What will be the political and moral effects on the 
Alliance of this addition to its membership ? The man 
in the street takes a rosy view of them. For him Italy 
is a great civilised country rightly fighting on civilisa- 
tion’s side. She is a democratic country rightly siding 
with the French and British democracies. She is the 
country of Mazzini and Garibaldi, as well as of painting 
and poetry. She has for centuries exercised a quite 
peculiar fascination over some of the greatest of English 
minds; and reciprocally England enjoys the marked 
sympathy of modern Italians. But, while all these 
facts are true and (since no true fact is barren) should 
be borne in mind, it is necessary to realise that none of 
them has supplied a serious motive for Italy’s action. 
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The Italian people have not gone to war because they 
are civilised ; or because they are democratic ; or because 
they retain |much, if any, of Garibaldi’s crusading zeal 
on behalf of oppressed nationalities ; and certainly not 
for the “‘ beautiful eyes ’’ of England or France. They 
have gone to war for Italian interests, and the concep- 
tion of those interests formed by their statesmen has 
long been exceedingly “ real’’ in the German sense— 
that is, unsentimental and selfish. It is a conception 
formed directly in the German school. Italian state- 
craft brings to the councils of the Allies a more 
Prussian mentality than had previously prevailed in 
them. 

Italy since 1870 has troubled the peace of Europe far 
less often than Germany, because she lacked Germany’s 
strength. But she has been a troublous factor, and for 
the same reasons—because she sat down late at the 
table of nations, and found most of the good things 
already on the plates of others. Her position was, indeed, 
much harder than Germany’s ; for, while her area is only 
a little smaller in proportion to population, a great 
part of it is rocky and infertile for agriculture ; and she 
has nothing corresponding to the immense coal and iron 
deposits which have been Germany’s economic stand-by. 
Her population increases at an exceptional rate, and 
there is literally nowhere for its surplus to support itself 
under the Italian flag. Her emigrants form almost the 
largest new influx both in North and in South America, 
besides seeking temporary employment throughout the 
Continent and the Levant ; yet they are extraordinarily 
patriotic, seldom acquire foreign nationality, and usually 
look forward to returning home at least to die. Her 
national land hunger was almost pathetically shown in 
1911 by her people’s enthusiasm over the conquest of the 
thankless deserts of Tripoli and the Cyrenaica. At the 
same time she has been ill-satisfied with regard to her 
position for national defence ; the course given to her 
north-eastern frontier in 1866 not only robbed her of 
Italian populations, but was strategically all in Austria’s 
favour; and the control of the Adriatic, which is so 
menacing to the exposed coast of her long, slender 
peninsula, has threatened to pass increasingly into 
Austrian hands with the steady aggrandisement of the 
Dual Monarchy in the Western Balkans. And the 
nation fretting under all these disadvantages is one of 
85 millions, with a record of human achievement that 
ranks it among the very highest. If you were classifying 
the Powers before the war into those who wished to 
maintain the international status quo and those who 
wished eventually to overturn it, you were bound to 
place Italy in the second of these categories. 

The House of Savoy, like the House of Hohenzollern, 
owed its success to a series of acquisitive wars. Hence 
a steady disposition on the part of its statesmen to over- 
estimate war and the acquisition of territory as a means 
towards national prosperity. If the millions which they 
spent on annexing African sands had been spent on 
draining marshes, fighting malaria, and solving the land 
question in South Italy, they would have effected in- 
comparably more towards finding homes and work for 
Italians under the national flag. They were lured into 
the desert by the military mirage. The same mirage is 
luring them now, as others have been lured before, 


towards large strategical annexations in defiance of 
nationality. In 1871 the broad interest of Germany 
was to leave the doors open for future friendship with 
France ; her narrow strategical interest was to annex 
Alsace-Lorraine. Against Bismarck’s personal wish, 
she disregarded the former and pursued the latter, with 
results that we now see. Substitute Italy for Germany, 
the Southern Slavs for the French, and Dalmatia for 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the mistake made by Berlin in 
1871 seems in a fair way to be made by Rome to- 
day. : 


The terms upon which Italy has joined the Allies have 
not been published, but it may be taken as certain that 
an Agreement has been signed, and that all the Adriatic 
questions are covered by it. Sir Arthur Evans’s account 
of it in the Manchester Guardian of May 18th may be 
assumed to have been written with knowledge. Perhaps 
his conclusions are more pessimistic than his facts 
warrant. The assignment of Northern Dalmatia to 
Italy (including Zara and Sebenico and their hinterland 
to the Dinaric Alps) scarcely drives a very fatal ‘‘ wedge” 
between Serbs and Croats; for the main region of con- 
tact between Bosnia and Croatia-Slavonia is farther 
inland. And the Russian Foreign Minister has declared 
only this week that under the Agreement Serbia is to 
get good ports on the Adriatic, and get them without 
restriction. He added, moreover, the assurance that 
Serbia is satisfied with the hypothetical arrangements 
that have been made. Nevertheless Italy’s Dalmatian 
policy is much to be regretted for several reasons. It 
is a glaring departure from the principle of nationality, 
to-which the Allies have hitherto paid homage, and may 
be quoted to justify departures from it by others of 
them, opening up long and dangerous vistas. And it is 
a serious, almost a fatal, obstacle to that establishment 
of permanent good feeling between Italy and the 
Southern Slavs which is of such supreme consequence 
for the future peace of South-east Europe. 


It seems to us futile to blame France, Russia, or our 
own Government for concluding an agreement on these 
terms. All three have done and suffered a great deal 
for the Southern Slav ; and it is at least better for the 
latter to lose a bit of Dalmatia than to lose everything, 
as they would by a German-Austrian victory. Only the 
episode may warn us against the illusion that Italy’s 
contribution to the councils of the Allies will be political 
idealism. The value of her adhesion to us (apart from 
its military value) is not that she imports the spirit of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini; for she does not. It is that she 
is an exceedingly unsatisfied Great Power, whose reason- 
able all-round satisfaction at the end of the war is much 
to be desired in the interest of future peace, and much 
likelier to be attained if she participates in our settle- 
ment, not as a threatening outsider, but as one who has 
shared the labour and perils of our Allies. For it is just 
with these Powers—with France on the one side of her 
and the Slavs on the other—that her future relations will 
be most critical. The more firmly she can now cement 
friendship with France and Russia, with her old British 
friends as parties to the bond, the more possible it may 
become for the amicable adjustment of them to be 
permanent. 
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ULSTER AND THE GERMANS 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


NOTABLE breach of the party truce has 
A recently been committed by the little group 
of Liberal Home Rulers in Belfast. I refer to 
the publication by the Ulster Liberal Association of a 
pamphlet entitled “The Kaiser’s Ulster Friends.” 
The object of the pamphlet is to make the British public 
realise “‘ that the leaders of Ulster Unionism have on 
repeated occasions given the Kaiser good ground for 
belief that in the event of war the sympathies of the dis- 
affected ‘loyalists’ of Ulster would be with Germany.” 
It is a well-known fact that before the outbreak of the 
war what would now be described as pro-German senti- 
ments were very freely uttered by the Protestants of the 
North of Ireland, and that among the culprits were such 
distinguished leaders of the Carsonite movement as the 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Andrews, Capt. Craig, M.P., Mr. 
James Chambers, M.P., and Major E. Crawford. Mr. 
Andrews remarked (December, 1910) to a Morning Post 
interviewer : 

I repeat that at all costs we will defend ourselves, and if the 
worst comes to the worst, I can only say for myself, and I believe 
for my colleagues, that if we are deserted by Great Britain, I 
would rather be governed by Germany than by Patrick Ford and 
John Redmond and Company. 


Capt. Craig, M.P., said (January 9th, 1911) : 


There is a spirit spreading abroad which I can testify to from 
my personal knowledge that Germany and the German Emperor 
would be preferred to the rule of John Redmond, Patrick Ford, 
and the Molly Maguires. 


Major Crawford, who helped to run the cargo of 
Mausers from Germany into Ulster last year, would, in 
April, 1912, “‘ have infinitely preferred, rather than to 
submit to Home Rule, to change his allegiance right 
over to the Emperor of Germany (sic) ; and Mr. James 
Chambers stated two years ago that if England cast him 
off he would say, “England, I will laugh at your 
calamity, I will mock at you when your fear cometh.” 

The Ulster Liberals ought to have allowed these 
utterances to sink into oblivion; their excuse for not 
doing so is that Militant Ulster does not even now 
unconditionally support the Government, but is as 
irreconcilable and as conditionally loyal as ever. Thus 
they quote also certain passages that have appeared 
since the war in the Ulster Unionist Press ; for instance, 
the declarations of the Northern Whig on August 25th, 
that when the Home Rule Bill became an Act, three- 
fourths of the people of Ulster would either become 
traitors to the Covenant or rebels to the Crown. But 
the Home Rule Bill has become an Act, and the Covenan- 
ters have made no move of physical protest. They ate 
their words. The proper conclusion to draw, after 
reading these pro-German utterances in the light of 
recent events, is that the bark of the Covenanter is worse 
than his bite, a truth upon which the Ulster Liberals 
in the old days used to be fond of insisting. No one 
pretends that the Ulster Unionists have, since the 
beginning of the war, acted with a total disregard for 
their own interest, or shown a really fine disinterested- 
ness. On the contrary, the War Office paid every 
respect to the amour propre of Ulster Volunteers, and 
Sir Edward Carson obtained from Mr. Asquith a state- 
ment that the coercion of Ulster had henceforth become 
“an unthinkable thing.” Indeed, it is possible that 
Sir Edward outmanceuvred Mr. Redmond; but if 
he did so, it was owing to his superior skill, and not 
to Mr. Redmond’s superior loyalty. The question 





as to which of the Irish parties has behaved the most 
generously during the crisis may be dismissed for the 
present; neither party, certainly, has caused the 
Government any serious embarrassment. The question 
belongs to the sphere of Anglo-Irish party politics, 
and if after the war the Covenanters resume their 
defiance of Home Rule the Redmondites will, legi- 
timately enough, draw attention to the charm which 
Germany exercised upon the imagination of the 
Covenanters between 1912 and 1914. 

The pamphlet even insinuates that the Ulster leaders 
negotiated with the German Government. We are asked 
to associate certain events: Capt. Craig’s admissions 
with regard to pro-German feeling, Sir Edward Carson's 
luncheon party with the Kaiser at Homburg, the pur- 
chase in Germany of arms for the U.V.F. As if Sir 
Edward Carson were a really serious conspirator! He 
did not discourage the wild pro-German talk among his 
followers, for he knew there was no danger in it, and he 
must have smiled when Professors Kuno Meyer and 
Schiemann, amid the applause of the Home Rulers, 
solemnly stated that Germany did not intend to come 
to the rescue of Ulster. As among the Nationalists, so 
among the Ulstermen, there is a party of potential 
rebels; and Sir Edward, if he had chosen, could have 
made trouble last August, but, of course, he did not 
choose, and consequently, his authority over a docile 
people being unquestioned, Ulster now presents out- 
wardly a front more united than the Nationalists can 
show. These considerations do not, however, dispose of 
the claim that the Ulster threats of civil war were a 
factor in German decisions last summer. A very small 
factor, I should say. What Baron von Kuhlmann, who 
visited Ulster as a guest of certain prominent Car- 
sonites, thought of the situation I do not know. But I 
did hear the German newspaper correspondents’ talk, 
and their impressions ought to be republished in the 
Belfast newspapers ; it would cause a boom in recruiting. 
They were brutally contemptuous. 

A more serious matter is the report—repeated from lip 
to lip in Dublin during the past few months, and hinted at 
in the Press—as to an arrangement whereby the Ulster 
Division of the New Army—which is recruited almost 
entirely from Ulster Volunteers—should only be used 
for ““ home defence.” Sir Edward Carson was said to 
have secured guarantees from the War Office to this 
effect. This supposition had no foundation in fact, and 
was most unjust to Sir Edward Carson personally, who 
is without a doubt eager that his followers should dis- 
tinguish themselves in the war. The truth seems to be 
that some of the Ulstermen who joined the New Army 
did so under the impression that they would never reach 
Flanders ; their Press during the early months of the 
war was, as we have seen, not quite frank upon the sub- 
ject. Party political cries did good service in pro- 
moting enlistment in the north of Ireland; consider, 
for instance, the circular published by persons unknown 
which described the anti-Catholic tendencies of the 
French Government. The Orangeman’s objection to 
the war on the ground that Germany was Luther's 
country had to be met by some means or other; but 
now Ulster has a notion, as Mr. Lynd wrote in the 
English Review, that Flanders is the scene of the final 
struggle against Papistry, and the “ stay-at-home” 
movement is effectively silenced. The supply | of 
recruits from Belfast and the north-east of Ulster 
appears to be energetic and continuous. If, however, the 
war should be over before it is the turn of the Ulster 
Division to go abroad, the position of the Covenanters 
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in relation to British opinion will not be a very happy one. 
People will recall the glowing descriptions of Ulster’s mili- 
tary greatness that were published through the British 
Isles in the spring and summer of 1914. One certainly 
then understood that not Prussia herself was more scien- 
tifically equipped, or better prepared for an Armageddon 
than the province of Ulster. Some deception appears 
to have been practised! Where are all those cannon, 
all that ammunition, that (according to Lord North- 
cliffe) had been stored up in Ulster? Why are they not 
offered to the Government ? From the Irish point of 
view the worst feature of the Ulstermen’s attitude is their 
refusal (or the refusal of their leaders) even to contem- 
plate better relations with the Nationalist Irish. Mr. Red- 
mond is at one with Sir Edward Carson in regard to the 
war, but the fact is far from producing a kindlier feeling 
in the North of Ireland. Last week the Ulster Press 
grew furious over the rumour that Sir Edward Carson 
might occupy a place in the reconstituted Cabinet with 
Mr. Redmond. Orangedom still claims angrily a 
monopoly in loyalty, and for this Sir Edward Carson 
himself has a responsibility. The Ulster leaders reject 
all proposals of co-operation with the Home Rulers, 
even for the encouragement of recruiting; and Mr. 
Redmond has been badly snubbed over his various 
schemes for promoting at least a temporary unity 
between the two groups of Irishmen, so soon to risk the 
flower of their manhood in what has been described as 
Ireland’s war. At Christmastime the cavalry officers 
at the Front received gifts of cigar cases from Belfast: a 
souvenir of the Curragh crisis—some of them must have 
had to jog their memories. Here, finally, is a specimen of 
the sort of ignorance in which the dupes of Anglo-Irish 
politics are allowed to live even in these days: it is 
confidently asserted among Orangemen, in connection 
with the recent Irish deputation to Paris. that Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor aud his companions are German spies ! 


BUBBLE REPUTATION 
L =: NORTHCLIFFE’S attempt in the course of 


a few months first to make and then to unmake 

the reputation of Lord Kitchener as a great 
soldier is, if this were a time to indulge one’s sense of 
humour, a comic incident enough. Lord Northcliffe is 
clearly of opinion that reputation in these days is a 
bubble which newspapers can blow, and which, as soon 
as it suits them, newspapers can burst. It is the creed 
of a newspaper superman who believes that reputations 
are essentially invented things. Mr. Wells published 
the other day a satire called Boon, in the course of 
which he put forward much the same theory. His hero, 
or mouthpiece, or whatever you prefer to call him, did not 
contend that the great reputations of the world were 
invented by the newspapers, but he raised the 
question whether they were not invented by nations 
which felt the need of great men. Great men are in this 
view a prerequisite of national greatness, and so, if a 
country does not possess them, it has to magnify the 
fame of the men it does possess. Mr. Wells, of course, 
does not suggest that great men are not really greater 
than other people, but he does suggest that they are 
not so much greater than ordinary people as is usually 
supposed. He believes that it is a universal instinct 
to substitute a myth for a man, and that this 
instinct has had much to do with giving us a Burns 
in Scotland and a Goethe in Germany, to say 
nothing of a Homer in Greece and a Shakespeare in 
England. It is in every case as if the will to national 


greatness were not content with the truth, but must 
have a lie which goes one better than the truth. Perhaps, 
the human race does in some such manner bow down 
and worship the reputations that are the work of 
its own hands. There is always an outcry if one of 
these established and pedestalled reputations is inter- 
fered with. Shakespeare sat up aloft as cold as a statue 
where one could only admire him with a crick in one’s 
neck till Mr. Shaw began smashing his pedestal so as to 
bring him to earth again. But there were many people 
who regarded Mr. Shaw as an atheist for his pains. 
Similarly, Henley was denounced as a kind of blasphemer 
for his attempts to liberate first Burns and then Robert 
Louis Stevenson from the inhuman dulness of idolatry. 
As for Goethe, it required a European war to convince 
many English people that he was, after all, not a god, 
but aman. In the cataclysm of the same war, a thousand 
other German reputations—reputations of scholars, 
theologians, and men of science—came tumbling to the 
ground. Even Hegel and Schopenhauer had to be 
smacked on the face as though they were impudent pre- 
tenders. War was declared not only against German 
soldiers and sailors, but against German reputations. 
One of the most effectively patriotic Ministers of our 
time had to withdraw from the Cabinet because in the 
days before the war he had admired those reputations 
rather more intelligently than the rest of us did. If the 
destruction of German reputations goes on much 
further, we shall not be surprised to find the followers 
of the late Mr. Kensit denouncing Martin Luther as a 
Hun who was secretly in the pay of the Pope. Certainly, 
the up-and-down of ancient reputations that has been 
going on since the war began is a phenomenon that 
may well convince Lord Northcliffe that reputations 
are not truths established for ever in the heavens, but 
are just an ordinary branch of manufacture. 
Unfortunately for Lord Northcliffe, good or bad 
reputations cannot be manufactured nearly so rapidly 
as the needs of the modern Press require. They can 
no more be turned out in a week-end than can public 
buildings. They have to be built up brick by brick 
and stone by stone, and, when once they are built, 
they cannot be destroyed in a turn of the wrist except 
by an earthquake. And even a newspaper proprietor 
cannot command earthquakes. He is a business man, 
not a god. This, however, is not to deny the immense 
power of the Press in the manufacture of reputations. 
If a newspaper is only persistent enough, it can foist 
all manner of little gods on its public, and a little god 
that has got the adulation of one public is well on its 
way to get the adulation of other publics as well. This 
is only to admit the effectiveness of advertisement. 
Practically everybody believes advertisements. If we 
do not believe them at the first reading, we believe 
them at the twentieth. Individually, we make fun of 
advertisements as though they could never impose on 
us, but in the mass we find them irresistible. They are 
our dollar dictators; they tell us what statesman to 
shout for, what author to talk about at dinner, what 
pill to swallow for a pain between the shoulders. Cynics 
read history as the history of successful advertisement. 
Great men are those who have either advertised them- 
selves or have been well advertised by their friends. 
Was Gladstone a great man? The Liberal Party said 
so; but his critics assure us that he was a mediocre 
word-spinner with hardly a single political idea, who was 
puffed by his followers into a giant. Was Disraeli a 
great man? He never seemed greater to his country- 
men than when he was proving to them that Turkish 
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atrocities were merely a myth and that the chief end of 
man was to keep Russia out of the Dardanelles. On the 
other hand, greatness is something more than adver- 
tisement and the praise of one’s own side, and history 
calls men great apart altogether from the question 
whether they fought on this side or on that. It is 
nothing against Scipio’s reputation that he fought against 
Hannibal, or against Hannibal’s reputation that he 
fought against Scipio. At the same time, it requires us 
to be almost middle-aged in our philosophy to perceive 
this. The warm imagination of schoolboys does not 
allow them to hold so even a balance; and we are all 
schoolboys when we become hero-worshippers. The 
very fact of being a hero-worshipper makes for the 
depression of one reputation in order to exalt another. 
It is all very well for people who read no history to talk 
about Pitt and Fox as though they were statesmen of 
equal measure. But the truth is it is impossible to be 
really devoted to one of these men without continually 
desiring to disparage the other. Those who believe that 
Pitt was a Pericles will be likely to dismiss Fox as a 
contentious windbag. Those who regard Fox as the 
soul of everything that is generous incarnate in a 
statesman suspect Pitt as little more than glorified 
narrowness. As to the ultimate reputations of great 
men, it may not depend on the newspapers, but it 
depends, to some extent, on the historians. We have 
heard it argued by a Tory that the high reputations 
enjoyed by Pym and Hampden are due to the fact that 
English history has been written in an unfair proportion 
by the Whigs. How a historian of genius can change a 
reputation is clearly shown in the case of Cromwell. 
Before Carlyle collected the fragments, Cromwell's 
reputation lay scattered among the bones of self-seekers 
and ruffians. To-day his statue stands outside the Houses 
of Parliament as an example to patriots. In our own 
day popular historians seem to have been especially 
anxious to make and unmake reputations after the 
manner of Lord Northcliffe. Richard the Third has been 
straightened into the likeness of a man, and the Borgias 
have been looked at with an amiable eye till they have 
blossomed like the rose. The reputation of these dead 
people is at the mercy of our caprices. Not one in a 
hundred of us pauses for the evidence before forming an 
opinion. We fall in love with Mary Queen of Scots at 
first sight, and spend the rest of our lives finding reasons 
for our emotion. If we dislike Robespierre, it is not 
because we have weighed his faults and his virtues. We 
dislike him in the same unreasoning way in which Dr. 
Fell was disliked. On the other hand, if we accept him 
among our heroes, how easy it is to discover facts 
enough to portray him as a paragon of humanity and 
disinterested idealism ! 

Is there, then, no such thing as a solidly founded 
reputation? Are all the great names established 
merely on whims and clouds of prejudice? One 
certainly cannot accept such an insult to the sense of 
truth as that. Perhaps it is impossible ever to be sure 
that a reputation is an absolutely just reputation. But 
we cannot help believing that some instinct for truth 
in the human race arrives in the reputations of great 
men at something like approximate justice. If reputa- 
tions waver a good deal, it is because our needs waver. 
As soon as we cease to need the example of Pericles—if 
such a thing can be imagined—we will cease to think 
much of him and he will sink to the level of an urban 
councillor. Carlyle could make no use of Herbert 
Spencer, and so he called him “a never-ending ass.” 
Beardsley could make no use of Turner, and so he called 


him “a rhetorician in paint.” The criticisms of 
Cobbett and Tolstoy on Shakespeare sprang from 
similar causes. If the world is full of the reputation of 
Shakespeare, it is because there are a million little 
Shakespeares who find themselves magically reflected 
in him, or at least who find in him magic food. If 
England is full of the reputation of Pitt, it is because 
there are a million little Pitts all aspiring tinily after 
what he did greatly. From this point of view it looks 
as if there may be something after all in the Wells 
theory of the invention of great reputations. On the 
other hand, the great reputation that is not founded on 
greatness will not endure. The newspapers may invent 
great statesmen and poets and novelists by the score, 
but these bogus great men will not last as long as the 
paper on which their reputations are printed. Genius Is 
independent of newspaper opinion, and can no more be 
hidden for ever than the stars. On the whole, we 
believe in the old-fashioned prejudice in favour of 
posterity. The more statesmen and soldiers and men 
of letters think of posterity, and the less they think 
about the flattery and detraction that may be heaped 
upon them in leading articles, the more likely they will be 
to reveal their true genius. 


ON THE EVE 


[BY A SERGEANT OF THE FIRST NEW ARMY.*] 


I, 


HEN “ No parade to-day ”’ sounded the other day 

VW at the conclusion of the inter-divisional man- 
ceuvres my work as scout sergeant had taken 

me some distance from my own detachment. The enemy, 
numbering two divisions in opposition to our one, had 
succeeded in forcing their way between two of our brigades, 
which had advanced along parallel roads; and had com- 
pletely outflanked my own, the central brigade. I hastened 
to begin my march home, expecting to fall in with one or 
the other of the battalions in my brigade later on. As I 
hurried along I passed a considerable number of troops, 
most of whom were basking in the delicious afternoon sun- 
shine on the roadside or in the fields, awaiting the order to 
form up. They belonged to all parts of the country—men 
of the North and the Midlands, East Anglians and cockneys— 
and were probably a fair sample of the First New Army. 
The sight of them gave one a thrill of pride. They looked as 
tough, well-set-up, and hearty a body as any man could 
wish to fight with. There is no doubt whatever that in 
physique and in enthusiasm the first “* Kitchener ’’ Army 
could hardly be surpassed. Everywhere one sees the same 
thing and hears the same story—continual grumbling at the 
delay in getting into the firing line. The ordinary man in 
the ranks naturally fails to appreciate the fact that the 
creation of new units, the preparation of a whole new army 
for the field out of a hundred and twenty thousand raw 
recruits is a very different matter from the training of a 
draft or of a Territorial battalion which goes out to be 
brigaded with Regulars. He simply knows that his friends 
who enlisted at the same time as he did, or perhaps three or 
four months later, have gone to the front in a Territorial 
battalion or in a draft from a Special Reserve battalion to a 
Regular battalion. He has probably heard of some of the 
numerous cases of men who “ worked their ticket ” (i.e., 
obtained their discharge through misconduct or on medical 
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grounds) out of his own battalion and, defying all War 
Office regulations, enlisted in other corps and were sent out 
to France in a few weeks. He finds too that, unless he has 
some special job, his prolonged experience of divisional and 
brigade training adds little or nothing to what he lcarned 
in his company and battalion training. And so in many 
cases he gets “‘ fed up.” 

It goes without saying that this discontent is merely a 
temporary phase, important only as a symptom of the spirit 
of the New Armies. The public, taking that spirit for 
granted, is perhaps more concerned. to know not what 
Kitchener’s Army feels like and thinks of itself, but what is 
its real military quality as a disciplined force. What can 
the 120,000 men of the First New Army do that they could 
not do nine months ago? To begin with, they are capable 
of infinitely greater physical endurance. There is little 
doubt that in this respect they would prove superior even 
to the original Expeditionary Force which fought at Mons— 
for two reasons. In the first place, the New Army is more 
sober than the old. And in the second the original Expe- 
ditionary Force included large numbers of Reservists who 
were called straight up from civilian life. These were the 
men whose feet went to pieces in the retreat from Mons— 
it is extraordinary that most of them lasted as well as they 
did. We of the First New Army, on the other hand, have 
had nine months of hard continuous training, and we shall 
never be fitter than we are. We have learned to march, to 
bivouac, to cook our own dinners in mess tins over a fire of 
a few sticks, and, last but not least, to wait for hours in 
every variety of weather by day or night. We have had 
experience of life under canvas, in huts, and in billets. Our 
musketry is good; but not on the average as good as that 
of the old Regular Army, though we have plenty of crack 
shots. Our specialists, such as signallers and machine- 
gunners, are thoroughly trained and keen. Our drill on the 
barrack square is not generally up to the standard of the 
old army, but when we turn out for an inspection and really 
put our minds to the job I think we can do a march-past or 
a rifle movement as well as a line battalion. A plethora of 
mimic warfare has made us perhaps rather more careless 
in such matters as taking cover than we were six months 
ago; but a breath of reality will alter that. 

Incidentally the important part which athletics have 
played in the training of the New Army is worth noting. 
Cross-country running, football, and boxing have encouraged 
physical development, bred esprit de corps, and relieved the 
monotony of life. Some weeks ago I had the good fortune 
to win a medal in a cross-country run of seven miles in 
which there were five hundred competitors out of a single 
division. The King’s presence at the race was briefly noticed 
in the Press; and German papers, misunderstanding the 
reference, jeered at the British Monarch for attending a 
horse-race meeting in time of war. If a few Teutonic 
journalists could have witnessed the scene, there might 
perhaps be less nonsense talked in Germany about the 
quality and spirit of the new English Army. Anyway I wish 
our division could take on five hundred German recruits in 
a seven-mile team race. 

As regards discipline, it is hard to speak. The discipline 
of the New Armies is different from that of the old Regular 
Army because the conditions are different. One of the 
natural bases of discipline, the subordination of rank to 
rank more or less according to seniority of service is neces- 
sarily absent in battalions composed almost entirely of men 
who enlisted en masse as raw recruits. The great majority 
of the men who are now non-commissioned officers knew no 
more than the other recruits when they joined. Their 
authority (apart from legal powers of coercion which in the 
hands of a fool will not suffice in any army in the world to 
secure the instinctive obedience which is discipline) there- 


fore depends almost solely upon their inherent capacity and 
the goodwill of their subordinates. Discipline, of course, 
varies a good deal from one battalion to another in Kitchener’s 
Army—as it does, by the way, in the Regular Army, where 
the differences between English and Irish regiments or 
between Guards and some of the line regiments are particu- 
larly striking. The differences in the New Army are largely 
due to the personal idiosyncrasies of officers commanding 
companies and battalions. But they are also attributable 
to the varying extent to which old Army N.C.O.s are scattered 
through the new units. From accounts which I have heard 
of the more recently formed battalions of Kitchener’s Army, 
I should say that in some respects there is at the present 
moment less difference from the point of view of discipline 
and military spirit between the old Regular Army and the 
First New Army than there is between the First New Army 
and these new battalions of the later New Armies. Un- 
doubtedly there has been an enormous improvement during 
the past few months, and the chief difference that still 
remains in this respect between a First Army battalion and 
a Regular battalion is perhaps that the personal factor in 
the maintenance of discipline counts for more in the former 
than in the latter. Much therefore depends upon the 
N.C.O.s of the New Armies, and as one of them I may be 
regarded as a prejudiced witness, but I do not think they 
will fail. On the contrary, I cannot help feeling that the 
New Army sergeants and corporals, taken as a whole, will 
prove an extraordinarily valuable military asset. They are 
naturally the pick of the autumn recruits. They have been 
selected purely by merit, and the field of selection was 
exceptional in quality and quantity alike. The result, 
therefore, ought to be good, and I believe it is. Nor have the 
non-commissioned ranks been depleted to any marked extent 
to supply officers to more recently formed units. Probably 
almost any New Army N.C.O. would be prepared to accept a 
commission if he were definitely asked to do so on patriotic 
grounds ; but unless he is asked he generally prefers to stay 
where he is. As regards my own battalion (which at the 
present moment contains four university men amongst the 
N.C.O.s), nearly all the score or so of men who have left 
the ranks to take commissions have been privates or at 
most lance-corporals. And so, I understand, it has been 
elsewhere. The New Army sergeants and full corporals have 
practically all been content with their position. 

Personally I feel that a sergeant has as wide and useful 
a scope for work as a subaltern, and I find the social aspects 
of regimental life in the New Army more congenial than 
ever. Take a battalion like my own, which is made up of 
every class, from unskilled labourers to professional men. 
Now that under strict active service conditions our sergeants’ 
mess is for the moment abolished, I sit down to meals with a 
brass caster, a railway porter, a sugar boiler, a bricklayer, 
an engine cleaner, an “ oysterman ” (i.e., a man who serves 
behind an oyster bar in Shaftesbury Avenue), a tailor, and 
several clerks and warchousemen of various types ; and there 
is nothing forced or difficult in the association. We are all 
‘here because we’re here,” as our marching song says. It 
has been inconvenient at times in the past to sleep in the 
same tent with a miscellaneous collection of men, a minority 
of whom were prepared to appropriate, and on occasion did 
appropriate, one’s boots in order to obtain the price of a few 
drinks. But on the whole during the past nine months I 
have certainly found life as pleasant as at any other period 
of my existence and as much, or more, worth living. 

For there is no doubt that the bugle calls gradually eat 
into one’s soul. The habits of a military communal life 
become a second nature. Afterall, the regiment is a home 
and a mother to us. It feeds us and clothes us and provides 
us with healthy work, comradeship, and opportunities for 
enjoyable leisure. Indeed I sometimes think that the ritual 
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of everyday regimental life—the parading of orderly men 
for rations or of orderly sergeants on “ staff parade,” the 
morning bugle calls of réveillé, retreat, and last post, guard- 
mounting ceremonial duties and so on—comes nearer than 
anything else in modern society to that theology-less religion 
of social ritual about which Miss Jane Harrison writes so 
convincingly in her Alpha and Omega. It takes the episodes 
of our daily collective life and gives them a dignity—in fact, 
almost a dramatic form. And it would be difficult to find a 
ritual more calculated to call forth in one a thrill of collective 
emotion than a big ceremonial parade—as, for instance, when 
our whole brigade marched past the Minister for War the 
other day in columns of platoons. It may seem ridiculous, 
but I certainly never in my life felt more wrapt up in the 
flood of collective humanity than on that occasion. Perhaps 
I am more of an enthusiast than most, or, rather, more con- 
scious of what is happening to me and to those around me ; 
but it is unquestionably a fact that the battalions and even 
the brigades of the First New Army are no longer mere 
congeries of men. They have their collective souls. They 
are more living corporate entities than many bodies corporate 
with hundreds of years of history behind them. 

Two impressions about myself are uppermost in my mind 
on the eve of leaving England with a prospect of stiff fighting 
in a very few weeks, perhaps in a few days. In the first place, 
my mind is more alert and keen than ever in my life before. 
I am nothing of a philosopher in the technical sense of the 
term, but I find myself continually reflecting on the mysteries 
of life and time and the reality behind things as they seem. 
I have even made some headway with Bergson’s L’ Evolution 
Creatrice, which I am carrying to France on my back. 
(I was prejudiced against him before by the way he has been 
seized on by certain religious sects, political reactionaries, 
emotional syndicalists, et hoc genus omne. But Wilkes was 
no Wilkite!) If only the war lasts long enough and I don’t 
get knocked out, I shall have much clearer notions on these 
subjects than I ever should have had otherwise. In the 
second place, all my enthusiasm about fighting has come to 
centre round my connection with my own regiment and 
brigade. I suppose I could take root somewhere else in the 
Army if I had to. But to part from my battalion would be 
to break one of the strongest ties I have ever known. This 
feeling has taken many months to grow up. At first one 
knew and felt little beyond the restricted circle of one’s 
platoon. Gradually first one’s company, then one’s bat- 
talion, and finally one’s brigade and division become living 
realities. Nine months ago I enlisted from a number of 
motives—general patriotism, indignation at the invasion of 
Belgium, enthusiasm for the principle of nationality, and 
sheer egotistical adventurousness. But now all my feelings 
about my own country and the rights and wrongs of this 
war seem to have been, as far as my everyday emotional 
life is concerned, absorbed in the sentiment of attachment 
to my own battalion and brigade. I don’t personally bother 
about hating Germans; and patriotic and humanitarian 
sentiment only stirs me consciously at distant intervals. 
The thoughts that habitually rouse me to a desire of coming 
through this job tolerably creditably are the honour of my 
own battalion and its opinion of me. Those are now my 
sustaining motives in this game of war. 


THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF 


THE SEA 


O one can forget the first sight of a big catch 
N laid out for sale at one of our chief fishing 
ports. There are tons and even miles of fishes, 

recently representing enormous locomotor power in the 


sea, and soon to be transformed into likewise enormous, 
though reduced power of muscle-work and brain-work 
on land. The sweepings go to feed cattle and to fertilise 
the ground, and the total supply is in such abundance 
that we stand wondering at its continuance from day to 
day, year in year out. What happens in the vast 
economy of the sea? Who are the producers, the con- 
sumers, and the middlemen? A well-known instance 
will illustrate our inquiry—namely, the demonstration, 
offered some years ago by Dr. E. J. Allen, the Director 
of the Marine Biological Station at Plymouth, that 
there is a close correlation between the sunshine records 
for May and the quantity of mackerel at Billingsgate. 
The rationale of this is instructive. Mr. G. E. Bullen 
showed that there is a correspondence between the catches 
of mackerel during May and the amount of the Copepod 
plankton (i.e., small Crustaceans of drifting habit) 
upon which the mackerel feed. Then Dr. W. J. Dakin 
showed that the Copepods, in turn, feed largely on the 
drifting plant-organisms of the surface waters, such as 
Diatoms, and on Infusorian-like animals called Peri- 
dinians. But the multiplication of these minute organ- 
isms depends in the main on the amount of sunshine. 
So that the more sunshine, the more mackerel. One 
incarnation follows another, Copepod after Diatom, 
mackerel after Copepod, Man after mackerel—an illus- 
tration of Liebig’s luminous idea of the circulation of 
matter. There is a very literal sense in which it may 
be said that all flesh is grass, and the corresponding 
marine truth is that all fish is seaweed. 

The producers of the wealth of the sea are the chloro- 
phyll-possessing organisms, most of which are indubitable 
plants, though a few incline to the animal persuasion. 
Of the plants there are two great groups : (a) the minute 
Algee of the superficial layers of the open sea (the Phyto- 
plankton), and (b) the sea-grass, the larger seaweeds, and 
the attendant micro-flora, abounding in the shore area 
in the wide sense. Though many of the seaweeds have 
also brown or red pigment, all have chlorophyll. And 
by virtue of this—we do not know how—they are able to 
utilise the energy of the sunlight to build up the simple 
constituents of air and sea-water into complex organic 
products which in turn form the food of animals. On 
this power of photo-synthesis depends the whole economy 
of marine as of terrestrial life. It is generally believed 
that the chief producers are the minute and simple 
Alge of the open waters which form in certain areas 
what Sir John Murray used to call “ floating meadows.” 
On the Beagle voyage Darwin was impressed off the 
coast of South America with vast tracts of water dis- 
coloured by the minute floating Alge, the “ sea- 
sawdust ”’ of Captain Cook’s sailors, and since the days 
of the Challenger information in regard to the Phyto- 
plankton has grown apace. It seems to be the food of 
many oOpen-sea animals, such as small Crustaceans, 
which again are devoured by young fishes. The growth 
of the sea meadows in spring is thus as important as the 
garment of green on the farmer’s fields. Prof. Herdman, 
of Liverpool, a leading authority on the biology of the 
sea, cites the calculation that a Diatom “less than the 
head of a pin, dividing into two at the normal rate of 
five times in the day, would at the end of a month form 
a mass of living matter a million times as big as the sun. 
The destruction that keeps such a rate of reproduction 
in check must be equally astonishing.” It should be 
noticed, however, that considerable evidence is accumu- 
lating in support of the view that the minute consti- 
tuents of the Phyto-plankton are even more important 
in their death than in their life. For when they are 
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killed by changes of temperature and the like, or when 
they reach the end of their natural tether, they add to 
the valuable organic detritus whigh remains in suspension 
in the water or sinks to the floor of the sea. To this 
accumulation of organic débris very important contri- 
butions are also made from the littoral belt of seaweed 
and sea-grass. Indeed, recent investigations by two 
Danish naturalists, Petersen and Jensen, show that the 
organic matter of the sea-floor in the sheltered waters of 
fjords and bays is mainly due not to the sinking down 
of the minute Plankton organisms, but to the detritus 
of the sea-grass (Zostera) and its associates in shallow 
water. This is of enormous practical importance, since 
it is in man’s hands to cultivate, if need be, the littoral 
vegetation, and thus cast bread upon the waters, to be 
gathered again after many days. But aquiculture is not 
yet a pressing need. As to a heresy started some years 
ago by Prof. Piitter, that sea-water contains large quan- 
tities of dissolved organic matter—a sort of fundamental 
“* stock” of the sea-soup—and that this accounts for the 
sustenance of many marine animals whose food supply 
has been confessedly difficult to discover, it cannot be 
said to have been confirmed by further investigation. 
In fact, reeent work by Prof. Benjamin Moore and others 
at Port Erin Biological Station is quite against it. The 
probability is that sufficient importance has not been 
attached to the nutritive réle played by the organisms 
of the Dwarf Plankton (Nanno-plankton), which abound 
beyond telling in the open sea, and are so extremely 
minute that they pass through the invisible pores of the 
finest silk cloth used in tow-netting. There is thus no 
reason to depart from the conclusion that the producers 
in the economy of the sea are the chlorophyll-possessing 
plants, both of high and low degree, and such small 
animal organisms as have stolen their secret of photo- 
synthesis. But it is time to add the statement that a 
large proportion of the animals of the sea-floor live on 
dead detritus, which is formed by contributions from 
three sources—the superficial Plankton, the fauna 
and flora of the shore, and what is borne down by 
rivers. , 

The natural consumers of the wealth of the sea are 
the animals, but these are not all on the same platform. 
First, there are true carnivores, like most fishes, all 
cuttlefishes, many Gasteropods (like whelks), many 
crabs, most starfishes, and so on down to sea-anemones. 
Second, there are vegetarians, like periwinkles and 
limpets, on the shore, and some of the open-sea animals 
like the Copepod Crustaceans. Third, there is an enor- 
mous multitude depending mainly on crumbs or detritus. 
This classification is not, of course, to be taken too 
rigidly, for it will be readily understood that many a 
marine carnivore may also utilise carneous débris, just 
as a Golden Eagle, with a preference for fresh grouse, 
does not always hold carrion in disdain. Similarly 
some marine vegetarians are not too scrupulous as to 
the constituents of the sea-soup they enjoy. The 
probability is that the distinction between carnivore and 
vegetarian is not so important as that between animals 
with and animals without hard prehensile and chewing 
mouth-parts. This, like Prof. William James’s division 
of mankind into tough-minded and tender-minded, goes 
very deep. We may speak of it as the distinction 
between the hard-mouthed and the soft-mouthed, and 
it is radical. But to follow it up would take us too far 
from our present theme. 

The middlemen are Bacteria, which get involved in so 
many different ways in the business of life. Salt is well 
known to be antithetic to them, but it has not kept 


them out of the sea, where they have more than one 
important réle to play. Thus some are putrefactive, 
breaking down the dead bodies of animals and plants, 
and the excreta of animals, reducing them to carbon- 
dioxide, ammonia, ammoniates, and the like, which may 
re-enter the field of life by forming food for Alge., 
Microbes of this sort are for ever making a clean thing 
out of an unclean. But there are others which play a 
subtler part, by changing the ammoniacal nitrogen into 
nitrites, and others which carry on this work by com- 
pleting the oxidation into nitrates. And as nitrites are 
more available for the nutrition of plants than are 
ammoniacal compounds, and as nitrates are more avail- 
able than nitrites, we see, as they said of old time, how 
well this world is governed. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that there are many denitrifying bacteria 
which work the wrong way by reducing nitrates to 
nitrites, nitrites to ammonia, and ammonia to free nitro- 
gen. Prof. Brandt has suggested as a reason for the 
remarkable fact that the cold Polar waters are richer in 
Plankton than tropical seas that the higher temperature 
favours the action of denitrifying bacteria, which there- 
fore flourish so abundantly that the supply of available 
nitrogenous food for the Phyto-plankton is greatly 
lessened. According to Sir John Murray and Prof. 
Jacques Loeb, the reason is rather that low temperature 
slows the vital processes and increases the length of life, 
so that several generations of Plankton organisms are 
living at the same time in the colder waters. It is 
probable that both views are correct. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the analogy of pro- 
ducers, consumers, and middlemen should not be pressed 
too hard. Thus it is quite useful to follow a recent 
investigator, Blegvad, in regarding the detritus-eating 
animals as producers in relation to the carnivores, just 
as fishes are producers in relation to the supreme carni- 
vore Man. Bivalves and the like that feed on minute 
débris are making available to any creature that can 
eat them supplies of energy which would otherwise be 
wasted. Plaice in the Kattegat are very fond of lance- 
lets which subsist on detritus particles; so that in 
respect to the plaice the lancelet is a producer or a 
middleman. The main idea is that of the circulation of 
matter, or of what Sir John Murray, who did so much to 
make Oceanography a science, called “‘ the never-ending 
cycle.” The Algz find nourishment mingled with the 
water that bathes them, and, using chlorophyll to 
“conjure with the sunbeams,” they build up organic 
compounds from inorganic constituents. Vegetable 
proteins are thus formed, and when these are eaten by 
animals they are raised to a still higher incarnation as 
animal proteins. But when the plant or animal 
dies the complex organic substances are broken down 
through the agency of bacteria into simple constituents 
once more, and some of these being utilised by plants 
may enter again into the circle of life. Shakespeare, 
with his prescience, spoke of what might happen to the 
dust of Cesar, but it was only a vague vision that he 
can have had of the long nutritive chains, with quaint 
sequences like those of “ The House that Jack built,” 
which connect Diatoms and débris with fishes and man. 
As Prof. Herdman tells us, man eats the cod, which in 
turn may feed on the whiting, and that on the sprat, and 
the sprat feeds on Copepods, which again depend on 
Peridinians and Diatoms. Most of the nutritive chains 
bring us through Copepods to sea-grass and seaweeds, to 
Diatoms and débris. For so the world goes round, and 


such are the incarnations of the sea. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
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Correspondence 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Ramsbury Local Relief Committee 
of the Prince of Wales’s Fund to ask you to give publicity to the 
following facts : 

(1) The Fund was raised and subscriptions invited for the 
relief of distress occasioned by the war. 

(2) Subscribers in this district were requested not to ear- 
mark sums for their own locality as they could confidently rely 
on relief being extended to their own particular district should 
necessity arise. 

(3) At the beginning of the year the great increase in the 
cost of the necessaries of life caused distress to become acute 
among a minor proportion of the Old Age Pensioners, living by 
themselves and entirely dependent on their 5s. per week. 

(4) Application was made on behalf of three Old Age Pensioners 
respectively aged 88, 82, and 78, and on February 12th £1 was 

ted to be distributed in weekly payments to them. 

(5) Further applications for equally distressing cases were 
made, and on March 18th the Relief Committee received a com- 
munication from the Government Committee for the Prevention 
of Distress to the effect that it had changed its mind, and that 
“ assistance could not properly be given to Old Age Pensioners 
merely on the ground of the cost of living. If the Pensioners 
were earning a small wage before the war, and lost their work on 
account of the war, the position would be different.” 

This decision to which the Central Committee have adhered in 
spite of the fullest remonstrance and representation, entirely 
excludes the old people, and means that the Fund is not to be 
available for the most acute distress that can arise at the present 
time in a country district of this type. 

The Poor Law Guardians have recognised the distress occasioned 
by the rise in prices and increased the rate of outdoor relief, 
wages have risen throughout the district, but the persons for 
whom relief was applied for, being totally unable to do anything 
to augment their incomes, have to pinch and starve in their 
declining days.—Yours, etc., H. D’O. W. AsTLeEy, 

Hungerford, May 22nd. Hon. Sec. to the Committee. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RUSSIAN 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May one who knows nothing about Russia from expe- 
rience suggest doubt as to the complete accuracy of the entirely 
eulogistic articles about that country now appearing in the 
English Press—a very interesting specimen by Mr. Havelock 
Ellis appearing in your issue of May 22nd ? 

I am quite willing to believe that at the time when all England 
spoke evil of Russia it was wrong, but as a Jew (born in England) 
I cannot but hope that in a war fought for the rights of small nations 
the claims of the nation whose existence is most bound up 
with an idea will not be forgotten—more especially as if Russia 
after the war acquires territory in German Prussia and Austrian 
Galicia, the position of considerable numbers of Jews will by 
these transfers of territories be endangered. 

I suppose the main legal restrictions placed on Jews in Russia 
are known to your readers: the crowding of them into an im- 
possibly small ghetto, the pale of settlement—only a few excep- 
tional classes being allowed in other parts of Russia ; their exclu- 
sion from villages; their exclusion, except in a very small 
proportion of the total number of students, from schools and 
universities ; the complete absence of certainty in the adminis- 
tration of the law; the sudden police inspections at night, and 
the driving out of Jewish families, who had been years at their 
present places of settlement, on the ground that they had never 
had a passport entitling them to settle where they were ; the ruin 
of the Jewish peasantry; and the unfair administration of mili- 
tary service laws by means of incorrect registers. 

I admit the existence of Jewish “* questions,” whether they be 
regarded from a Jewish or from a Gentile point of view. They 

cannot be solved by ignoring them or denying their existence, and 
it is to be hoped that the forces and journals that consider them- 
selves “ advanced” will, even while praising our ally Russia, 
remember that approximately equal rights for all Russian citizens 
must be granted before it can be fairly expected that it will be 
considered free from a very undesirable kind of “ barbarism.’’— 
Yours, etc., 
London, May 28rd. Artuur D. Lewis. 


[No one can question the right of the Jews to protest against 
the treatment they receive in Russia, but whether accusa- 











tions of “barbarism” will help them or strengthen the 
hands of their British sympathisers is perhaps open to doubt.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


CIGARETTES OR CHOCOLATE ? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I was very glad to read the article by “ Lens” on the 
subject of cigarettes and chocolate in your issue of May 22nd. 
Many men spoil their shooting by smoking too much, and I 
believe cigarettes to be more mischievous than pipes in this 
respect. But every man knows this quite well, and he can avoid 
excess if he really cares more about aiming accurately than about 
enjoying the satisfaction of smoking whenever the fancy takes 
him. But if you are accustomed to smoke it is great folly to 
cease doing so suddenly in order to improve your shooting. A 
man who does that will upset his nerves to almost as great an 
extent as by smoking too much. 

As to chocolate, most men who have had experience of moun- 
taineering have been struck by the fact that after a heavy day’s 
work at that most fascinating pursuit they feel a longing for 
sweet foods. I remember, when I knew no better, struggling 
against this desire to eat largely of what I had been taught to 
regard as “ bad for training.’ But the craving was strong, and 
the least harmful article in which sugar was present seemed to 
be chocolate. I learnt with joy that my desire for sweets after a 
long expedition was a natural and healthy one ; and I learnt it 
first as a scientific fact from an article by the late Mr. F. C. 
Grove in the Alpine Journal of February, 1885, on “Alpine 
Training Diet,” from which I would quote if I should not thereby 
be taking up too much of your space.—Yours, etc., 

WyYnnarpD Hooper. 

May 26th. 


A NEW CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


_ To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—There took place at Leicester on Monday evening a 
meeting of certain of the Co-operative Congress delegates which 
may well prove to be historic. It did not form part of the 
official Congress proceedings, and was the inaugural meeting of 
the Shillito League (named after the late chairman of the C.W.S.). 
The proceedings were quiet, even commonplace ; but that perhaps 
betokens more success than would plenty of sound and heroics. 
The object of the League is nothing less than the acquisition by 
the co-operative movement of the sources of supply of the various 
staple articles sold in their stores; and recent experience has 
proved that this is a pressing need. Co-operative stores have 
admittedly acted as a drag upon the present upward movement 
in prices, but the effect has been disappointingly slight, and 
the reason is to be found in the dependence of the stores upon 
capitalistic sources of supply. 

The co-operative movement is gigantic, but the spectacle of 
this giant unarmed and helpless at a critical time has brought 
home to co-operators the need for forging this new weapon, 
and the Shillito League is the outcome. Seventy years ago the 
Rochdale Pioneers inaugurated a new epoch in democratic 
advance when they founded the first co-operative store. Twenty 
years later the abounding success of the retail stores brought 
about, as an inevitable consequence, the founding of the C.W.S., 
which has now attained such huge dimensions. To-day the 
capture of the sources of supply is but a ‘* commonplace of evolu- 
tion.” But it will need great acumen and level-headedness if 
it is to be carried through successfully, and will merit the 
sympathy of all democrats —Yours, etc., 

W. W. HItt. 

East Shilton, nr. Hinckley, 

May 26th. 


THE CURSE OF EVE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The letter which you have published under this heading 
implies that civilisation is overshooting its own mark. 

It is unthinkable that this planet, so long as it continues to be 
habitable, should be permanently depopulated. 

If, therefore, civilisation impairs the willingness and the ability 
to endure the penalties of motherhood, the world in its most 
habitable parts must ultimately be overrun and dominated by 
the less civilised races. Nature, which never acts upon short 
views, will prove that it has no use for those who are unequal to the 
obligations physically incidental to the progressive life. 

Just now the demand is being made upon manhood to undergo 
unprecedented suffering in the cause of the higher ideals. It is a 
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significant fact, which has undoubtedly to be reckoned with, that, 
concurrently with an heroic response to this call of civilisation, 
a claim is raised which transfers the recruiting of the race itself 
to the less civilised sections of communities, and its ultimate 
dominion to the less civilised races.—Yours, etc., 
Bishopsbourne Rectory, W. BLISSARD. 
Canterbury, May 17th. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—While on the subject of painless childbirth, a subject 
of absorbing interest to women, might I direct the attention of 
your contributor “Lens” to an article called ‘* Motherhood 
without Fear,” which appeared in Nash’s Magazine for April? 
The writer of that article claims that the problem of rendering 
childbirth painless was solved last July in Paris by a chemist 
called Georges Paulin, the drug used being known as “ detoxicated 
morphine.” He also states that the drug was used with absolute 
success in 112 cases of childbirth in the Beaujon Hospital, Paris, by 
Dr. Ribemont-Dessaigne, and has been accepted by the French 
Academy of Medicine. 

It seems curious that ‘‘ Lens,” in discoursing on twilight sleep, 
should not have mentioned this discovery, which appears from 
the description given to be superior to that method, inasmuch as 
the drug can be used by the ordinary practitioner. A few words 
from ‘‘ Lens ” on the subject would I think, be of great interest, 
the subject being so important. Cases in which women have one 
child and absolutely refuse to have another because of the 
ordeal are very common, and anything which will alter that state 
of things deserves to be widely known.—Yours, etc., 

‘4 May 17th. K. F. 


Miscellany 
STENDHAL’S WATERLOO 


HEN Voltaire wrote of the War of the Spanish 

VW Succession in his Siécle de Louis XIV. he disposed 
of the battles with brevity. Blenheim has no 

more than four pages. But Stendhal took more than one 
hundred and thirty pages to his account of Watcrloo in La 
Chartreuse de Panne, and at the end had said nothing of the 
battle. It has long been a famous passage in literature, 
but how clever it is, how well it did what Stendhal aimed to 
do, you can see now (when the papers are full of the letters 
and diaries of soldiers) better than at any other time. It 
was written when French writers were beginning to turn to 
a new style after the long reign of Victor Hugo and the 
romantics. It is one of the great examples of what we call 
the realistic method. Stendhal set himself deliberately to 
see the battle, not as the poet or romantic would see it, 
using the eyes of fifty men at once and compressing great 
distances and many events into a small space, but exactly 
as a soldier in the battle must have seen it. He looked at it 
through the eyes of one man and saw no more than one 
man would have seen. And that is why, at the end of the 
one hundred and thirty pages and the fifty and one incidents 
which they contain you know no more of the great battle 
than at the beginning, and at the same time have learnt 
some curious things about war. Stendhal must have 
worked in the manner of Mr. Kipling and made himself a 
collector of the strange details of great events. His story is 
full of little vivid queer lights. But what you notice most 
of all is the clever malice of the thing. Stendhal wished not 
only to show the true and durable manner, as he conceived 
it, of writing fiction. He wished to expose what, to him, 
was the falsehood of the romantic method. He wished to 
ridicule romance. Everything is chosen to this malicious 
end. His hero is not only a young man (who would see 
everything with an unaccustomed and kindling eye), but a 
very ignorant and very young young man, full of the generous 
confidence of a romantic mind, who by his mere youth and 
ignorance could be made to cut a figure of ridicule in such 
ascene. He is made to enter on it ridiculously. He rides up 


to join the French Army on the very morning of Waterloo, 
knowing nothing of the business of war, under a false name 
and in a borrowed uniform. 

So Fabrice began his adventures. He fell in with a 
friendly vivandiére, and in her company, as they advanced 
by roads a foot deep in mud towards the distant sound of 
firing, had his first sight of war: the body of a soldier lying 
by the roadside with one eye open. Already it had been 
robbed of its boots. It was not the sight of death, nor even 
of that staring eye, which struck Fabrice most sharply, but the 
dirt upon the naked feet. He saw soldiers running aim- 
lessly, and white puffs of smoke beyond a row of willows, 
and in the distance scattered lines of men in red no higher 
than the hedges. He noticed curiously that the little 
branches of the willows were flying on all sides as if they 
were cut clean by a scythe, and that the tops of the furrows 
of the ploughed fields, although heavy with water, were 
leaping in little pieces to a height of three or four feet. He 
joined a party of cavalry that passed, and found that it was 
the escort of Marshal Ney himself. He rode with it very 
proudly, feeling himself in such company to be already half 
ahero. But that was the end of his delight in war. He was 
roundly cursed by the Marshal for splashing him as he 
crossed a canal; he was suddenly unhorsed by another sol- 
dier, whose own horse had been shot, and left aghast while 
the escort rode off laughing ; he begged bread of an infantry 
regiment, and was driven away with jeers. At that point 
this poor disciple of romance began to wonder what had 
become of “that noble and common élan of souls loving 
glory which he imagined from the proclamations of Napo- 
leon.” 

So his trivial adventures continue. He picks up a gun, 
shoots a Prussian dragoon, runs for his life from two others, 
and at last finds himself in the full current of retreat along 
the road towards Charleroi. He joins a little party of four 
under a corporal, and together they set out, it being now 
night. But that road is so choked and encumbered that 
they can make no way along it. They take to the open 
country. By now they are dropping with fatigue. The 
corporal leads them to a clump of trees in the middle of a 
great field of corn. He is proud of his command. “‘ Here 
we are,’ says he, ‘ well lodged. Stick to me and I'll bring 
you safe to Charleroi to-morrow. But before we sleep, who 
has any bread?’ ‘I have,’ says one. ‘ Hand it over,’ says 
the corporal with a great air of authority. He divides it into 
five pieces and takes the smallest for himself.” (That is the 
one honourable touch in the story.) There they lie, and all 
night long on the Charleroi road a mile and a half across 
the fields the noise never ceases, but comes to them like the 
sound of a distant torrent. An hour before day they are 
up and away. Fabrice buys a horse and becomes the 
cavalry of this small army of five. He learns from the 
corporal a simple way of getting food without paying for it, 
and at length strikes once more on to the great road and 
into the flood of the retreat. He meets again with his 
vivandiére and gives up his horse to her. They tramp on 
till the cry of “‘ Cossacks ! ” scatters them, and Fabrice finds 
himself alone once more crouching in the corn. He has 
learnt by now some of the ways of a retreat and gets himself 
another horse by force from a soldier who has three. Then 
comes the last of his adventures. He is pulled up at a road- 
side house by an officer who is trying to collect some fragments 
out of the retreat. He is posted on the road and told to stop 
all fugitives in the general’s name. The first who come 
trick him and escape, the next cut him down, and there is 
Fabrice at the end of his adventures as a soldier of Napoleon. 
His only wound he has got from another French soldier, 
and he is left wondering mightily whether he has been in the 
battle of Waterloo at all. 
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Stendhal’s purpose was literary. He was making fun of 
the writers of romance. Yet at the same time he made a 
potent attack on war. It is true that he may disgust you 
with himself as much as with war. For behind his 
elaborate affectation of a minute fidelity to truth you recog- 
nise that his account is as partial as any romantic’s; you 
see how deeply his clever malice runs through it, making the 
worst of what is admirable, displaying with relish what is 
trivial, mean, and cruel, saying nothing of courage or honour- 
able suffering, showing war without any soul of greatness 
in it. Yet though it may leave you with a mouthful of 
disgust, you must still do it the justice of recognising that 
it is not only a clever and telling, but a potent attack on war. 
Victor Hugo would have attacked war with rhetoric in a 
style like a charge of the Old Guard. Zola did write of it in 
a way to shake the soul and turn the stomach. But Stendhal 
jeers at it, turns up his nose at it. ‘*‘ What a dirty business,” 
you may suppose him saying, “ to attract a fine mind—full 
of the tricks of the pickpocket and the meanness of the 
gutter!” It may be nasty tasting, but it is more likely to 
clear the head that is heated with great dreams of the 
grandeur of military conquests than rhetoric or Zolaesque 
horrors. It was written not so many years after the battle. 
That it should have been written shows how the French mind 
had cleared itself of the Napoleonic spell. Stendhal, in fact, 
did for Napoleon in that account of Waterloo, and for all 
those who, like Fabrice, were hypnotised by his great dreams, 
what we may hope that some German writer will be found 
courageous and clear-secing enough to do some day for the 
monstrous ambitions of Prussia. For not until that writer 
comes, and Germany reads him, can any peace made by 
force be free and enduring. That is what is most interesting 
at this time in Stendhal’s Waterloo—not that it marked the 
beginning of a great literary movement, not even that we 
see it to-day as the first appearance in literature of the 
modern battle, but that it is the purge which Germany must 
mix for herself and drink before she can again be trusted by 
Europe. CHARLES VINCE. 


ROFF AND A LINNET 


T occasionally happens that at some village or in some 

I country house, or mansion, or farm, or cottage, or at 

the inn where we are staying, we stumble upon a 

dog kept “‘on the chain.” We find him perhaps by the 
purest accident when looking about among stables .and 
outhouses, or “ at the back” where strangers and visitors 
are not supposed to go, or to see what is not intended 
for their eyes. Seeing him, we know instantly from his look 
that he is utterly, unspeakably miserable ; that he is craving 
for liberty, exercise, companionship ; that though the people 
who own and regularly feed him do, when by chance they 
come his way, throw him a word of greeting, he is nevertheless 
alone in the world. Those who keep and study the disposi- 
tion of dogs, and know how intolerable it is to them to be left 
to themselves, can understand his state. Can anyone look 
at him and fail to understand it ? It is worse than that of a 
man confined to his solitary cell ; for he may find some con- 
solation in his mind—the images of the past, the memories 
of a free active life, which produce an illusion, a sense of lost 
liberty. The chained dog cannot lie still and range the 
earth at the same time ; he can do nothing and be nothing 
“by thinking”; he must be up and running to be himself, 
and when he has gone two yards he is plucked back by the 
hateful chain. He is instantly on his feet at the sight of a 
stranger, uttering a growl that is half whine and a bark that 
is like a yell, and both sounds express his misery. His 
eyes look at us with strange intentness and are striving to 


discover the feeling in ours: For what purpose are we there ? 
Are we capable of a fellow-feeling and of compassion ? 
That intent look of the chained dog is enough to make one 
blush at the thought of man’s inhumanity towards the being 
he calls his friend. 

It was during an early prowl of this kind in a small 
country house I had come to stay at that I first discovered 
Roff, at the bottom of a long garden bchind the house, 
chained to his kennel. Roff will serve the purpose I have in 
writing this paper better than any other chained dog I have 
known ; for as to the others, I have always succeeded in 
forgetting what I have seen. He was a big, rough-haired, 
blue-grey animal, a sheep-dog kept as a house-dog; and 
because he was too full of life and activity to suit the temper 
of the people in the house, he was kept always on the chain. 
I could not forget Roff because he expressed his misery more 
eloquently than his fellows. 

I am not what is called a dog lover, or dog worshipper, as 
we are inclined to dub those who in their ignorance see 
qualities in the dog which put them apart from and above all 
other four-footed animals. I have just a friendly feeling 
towards dogs as I have for other animals, and when I meet 
a dog as a rule I speak in a friendly tone to it and put my 
hand on its head by way of greeting. The dog generally 
responds in the same spirit ; but sometimes its master will 
tell you that this is an unsafe thing to do as his dog is apt 
to snap at a stranger when caressed. Nobody warned me 
not to touch Roff ; when 1 went to him he jumped upon me, 
trying to lick my face, and was so mad with joy and so rough 
I had to be rough too, and push him off; whereupon, in 
a sudden rage, he snapped at and drew blood from my hand, 
then seized hold of my coat and made a big rent, although it 
was a very strong tweed. After I had shaken him off 
he continued for some time hurling himself at me and hurting 
himself badly with the chain ; then, finding that I stood my 
ground and continued to speak in a friendly way to him, he 
threw himself down and began whining as if begging and 
praying (if a dog can pray) for forgiveness and compassion. 
From that time he would allow me to approach and caress 
him, but always when I had to push him off and turned to 
leave him he would have a fresh fit of despair or insane fury, 
and would struggle to get at and bite me. 

I have seen him when, lying before his kennel after being 
fed, several sparrows would drop down for the crumbs and 
hop about within a yard of him. He would watch them 
intently, his brown eyes, half hidden by his shaggy hair, 
glowing with suppressed excitement. Lying over flat on 
his side, he would put out a paw towards them and seemed 
by his actions and gestures to be begging them to come 
nearer to him, to feed at his feet, to let him touch them, to 
caress them with his tongue. But they would not come 
near him ; he could not have even a sparrow for a friend, and 
again his insane rage would master him and, springing to his 
feet, he would dash at them, even when they were already 
on the wing and many yards away. 

I begged them in the house to have him destroyed if they 
could not or would not release him ; they would do neither— 
they required him as a watch-dog, but they began to be 
troubled in their minds about him and admitted that he was 
an unhappy animal. A year or more later, on my return to 
the house, I went to Roff’s kennel and found it vacant ; 
the dog had been shot, and I was grateful to them for having 
at long last put him out of his misery. 

The seemingly odd thing in this case was that they were 
good people—better, kinder country people I have never 
made a home with; yet it had seemed to them, or so I 
thought, that there was nothing wrong in their treatment of 
their poor servant and friend ; that if they supplied him with 
a shelter and food and water, they were doing all that was 
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necessary—or all that their sense of right demanded. It 
was only after repeated remonstrance on my part that they 
began to experience some qualms of conscience. 

The case, as I have said, is not a singular one; the only 
difference was that Roff expressed his misery in a more 
violent way than most dogs. All over the land Roffs are 
to be seen by those who will look for them—prisoners who 
are not visited, whose cries when heard are not listened to, 
whose treatment and condition is not considered, even by 
the officers of that great and wealthy society which exists 
solely for the purpose of protecting animals, especially 
domestic animals, from man’s cruelty. 

When I sat down to write this article 1 was thinking less 
of Roff and of chained dogs generally than of caged birds, 
especially of the neglected bird in a cage. There are many 
such victims, a score, or two or three score perhaps, for every 
dog on the chain; they may be found in every street of 
every town, in every village and hamlet throughout the 
land. The poor bird was perhaps prized at first, but its 
owners went away or became interested in other things, 
and no one else in the house cared enough for the little 
prisoner to give it proper attention beyond supplying 
it with seed and water once a day ; the cage is uncleaned and 
left hanging on the same wall in the same close atmosphere. 
In every crack and cranny of that foul habitation the red mites 
shelter—those living minute red specks that hide by day, but 
when the lights are out and the room dark and silent swarm 
forth in search of their victim on his perch and, finding him, 
distribute themselves through his feathers to feed on his 
blood until daylight returns. Those who know a bird can 
tell at a glance that it is neglected and miserable in cap- 
tivity from the condition of its plumage, its depressed 
appearance, and its songlessness ; but, unfortunately, there 
are few who really know. To the majority of persons 
the bird looks like any other caged bird. They see nothing 
wrong with it. I had in my mind, among other cases, one 
of a caged linnet I had found in a country house, and the 
linnet reminded me of Roff, who was kept on the chain in 
that same house. It then occurred to me to relate Roff’s 
history first, the point I wished to make being this: if we, 
or very many of us, including so many good, honest souls, 
can be so engrossed with our own thoughts and affairs, so 
wholly without that wider sympathy which makes us kin 
with all sentient life, as not to see and feel the misery we 
inflict on a creature so high in the scale of being as the dog, 
so near to us in its intelligence, emotions, and social instincts 
—the very species chosen by man to be his servant and 
companion, or friend, as we say—how much harder it must 
be for us to recognise the injustice and cruelty in the case of 
the caged bird! To many it is impossible—to all, indeed, 
who are without imagination, for the bird is so much farther 
from us than the animal, and is without the human-like eyes 
that speak and plead with us in the dog. ‘“ Birds live near 
us, but unknown,” the poet says. 

It remains, then, after having told Roff’s history, to add 
that of the linnet ; since unless it is told, and that fully, this 
paper might just as well have remained unwritten. In 
matters of this nature nothing but the concrete instance 
can take any hold on us. 

I found the linnet in the kitchen, in a small cage hanging 
on the smoke-blackened wall—the stillest, silentest, saddest- 
looking little bird one could see. The month was March, 
and I was told in answer to my questions that it was not their 
custom to hang the cage out of doors during the winter. 
The linnet had been where I found it since September—about 
six months! They were not going to risk putting it out 
until the warm spring weather. I begged them to release it. 
There was a large common overgrown with furze and 
bramble, a haunt of linnets, close by where the poor little 


thing would find a mate and live its proper life and be 
happy. No, they would not release it; and when I offered 
to buy it at their own price, the bird’s mistress was offended. 
She would not take money for her linnet—they loved it! 
It had been given to her two years ago by a relation, since 
dead, and it was now become a sacred possession. They did 
everything for it to make it happy; every day it had seed 
and clean sand and clean water given it—could they do 
more ? 

The woman who said this, who was the owner of the bird 
(and of Roff), was perfectly sincere ; she was a good woman 
in every sense of the word, although without imagination, 
and it surprised and troubled her to know what I thought. 
She could only suppose that I was a little strange or “‘ funny ” 
in my ideas about caged birds. 

I went out and got some chickweed and groundsel in 
the garden, but when I approached the cage with it the poor 
linnet was terrified and dashed itself against the wires in 
the wildest manner. However, in a short time it lost its 
fear, and in a day or two became so tame with me that the 
others noticed it. ‘“* Why,”’ they said, ‘‘ you no sooner come in 
at the door than the bird begins to call and get quite excited.” 
Then one day, after much discussion and argument, I was 
allowed to take the cage out. They were afraid the bird would 
catch cold! It was cold, but the March sun was very 
bright, and I hung the cage to the wall of the woodhouse 
where the wind blew and the sun shone full on it, and the 
effect of the sudden change from the dark, close interior was 
wonderful to witness. Erecting itself straight up on its 
perch, it began fluttering its wings as if in a bath, but so 
rapidly that they appeared as a mist, like the wings of a 
hovering hawk-moth. The action continued until the bird 
was exhausted, and its wings dropped ; it gasped for breath 
with open beak, and appeared about to fall from its perch. 
However, after a while it recovered and appeared quite 
lively. 

The bird’s fit on being brought out reminded me of a case, 
just then going the rounds of the newspapers, of a girl or 
young woman in her teens who had been confined by a brutal 
father in a basement room and kept there for several years. 
When she was discovered and rescued it was noticed that the 
long confinement in that cold, dark, silent place had almost 
reduced her to a state of imbecility. Then, on being hurried 
out into the open air and bright sunshine, she fell into 
convulsions and swooned. Her rescuers thought that in 
their eagerness they had killed her by bringing her out too 
suddenly, but after a while she recovered her senses. 

As long as I stayed in the house I took care of the bird, 
putting the cage out and supplying it with green stuff and 
soon. Then I left, and on my return a month later I found 
the cage empty. The linnet was dead—dead in spite of 
their love of it, their tender care! It died, I was told, 
after I had left. It probably missed me, the bird’s mistress 
said; and its death had upset her very much because it 
made her think that perhaps, after all, 1 had been right about 
it. After it had died, how she wished she had allowed me 
to free it! 

That little pang of remorse had been experienced because 
the death of the bird had followed so quickly on my depar- 
ture, while the words I had spoken were still fresh in her 
memory. In the vast majority of cases no such feeling is 
experienced. The dead bird is removed from the prison it 
occupied for a month, a year, or maybe several years, and 
a fresh-caught one put in its place. Not a thought of the 
real cause of its death—the slow, unnatural death of a little 
bird in a cage—the feathered mite with a heart and brain 
and soul, which is yet unknown to us, and “ what it feels we 


cannot know ”—if we be without imagination. 
W. H. Hupson. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


DO not see why anyone but myself should be interested 
I in the mere fact that, except in the way of casual 
reference, I have not, as far as I remember, written a 
line about Mr. John Galsworthy in my life. But as one’s 
feelings commonly typify those of some section or other of 
one’s fellows it may be relevant to one’s purpose. I fre- 
quently begin writing something about Mr. Galsworthy and 
then tear it up. I constantly feel like abusing him, and am 
then checked by the thought that after all he is too good a 
man to go for. He is a sensitive and humane man of very 
great intelligence. He is a conscientious writer and an 
acute observer. He has a great respect for truth and a 
desire to state it at all costs. He detests pettinesses, hypo- 
crisies and shams. On almost every issue that might arise 
I am sure I should find myself voting on the same side as 
he, though perhaps we might differ in our views of the 
relative importance to be attached to the problem of World 
Peace and that of the hardships inflicted by mankind on 
ants, wasps, and bees. And yet as I read his books I feel 
as if I were in some cheerless seaside lodging-house on a wet 
day. 


ca * * 
' 


I have just been reading his new miscellany The Little 
Man (Heinemann, 6s. net). The book does not show his 
qualities at their best, but it shows his defects at their worst. 
The principal contents are The Little Man and Studies in 
Extravagance. The first is a short play showing how a 
German, an American full of altruistic platitudes, and two 
self-contained and “ proper” English people shrink in the 
most selfish and cowardly way from a forlorn baby suspected 
(falsely, of course, for the sake of the extra irony) of typhus. 
The “ studies ” are examinations of various “‘ types ” such 
as “ The Artist,” “‘ The Plain Man,” “ The Housewife,” 
“The Preceptor,” and “ The Latest Thing.” And there is 
none of them good—no, not one. Mr. Max Beerbohm once 
did a cartoon of Mr. Galsworthy Looking upon Life and 
Finding it Foul, Life being represented as a fat and ferocious 
goblin with horns, a forked tail, and teeth like a wild boar’s. 
It was just a little wrong. Mr. Galsworthy’s vision should 
not have had so much of the positive about it. He does 
not find Life vigorously diabolical, but meanly cruel and 
pallidly contemptible. Many great men have been gloomy 
or pessimistic. Mr. Hardy is not exactly a merry grig, 
Schopenhauer was consistently disgruntled, and the man 
who would look for joie de vivre in Leopardi would look in 
vain. And as Mr. Galsworthy suggests himself—it is a 
commonplace—it is positively the duty of a serious contem- 
porary writer to be horrifying, unpleasant and shocking. 
The regeneration of mankind—to continue the common- 
place—is not possible if we hold the view that things may 
be done that may not be discussed, and that the failings of 
man and the diseases of society should, as far as possible, be 
stowed away in the cupboard, where the skeletons are. 
What is wrong with Mr. Galsworthy is that one cannot quite 
believe him. One suspects him of cooking the evidence. 
One does not mind a man presenting a black view of life if 
(a) he is temperamentally inclined to it, and can be melan- 
choly with a certain gusto, or (b) if, being a professed realist, 
he appears to have taken cognisance of every aspect that 
has presented itself to him. But Mr. Galsworthy presents 
so one-sided a case that we at once suspect his bona fides 
and react against his views. It would be unfair to classify 
him with that’ school of novelists who give their books titles 
like Dull Monotony and live up to their titles by giving a 





photographic reproduction of an intolerable tedium peculiar 
to, and comprehensible by, the households which they them- 
selves afflict. He usually escapes being thoroughly boring 
partly because of his gift for occasionally happy and in- 
cisive phrase and partly because here and there, behind the 
grey brow of the dejected Hanging Judge, one catches a 
gleam of something more exhilarating than his expressed 
sentiments. But he is often very nearly dull, all the same : 
for his realism is often bogus. He starts with an intention 
to paint a caricature in greys, and a caricature which is not 
amusing. Even in his very well-made plays the characters 
are not, to my mind, usually interesting in themselves. 
One does not believe in them as persons. They are just a 
set of types, as stagey and unreal as the old stage figures 
of melodrama, though they are called charwomen, clerks, 
magistrates, and company directors instead of being called 
Irishmen, highwaymen, and wicked baronets. His plays 
argue cases, but they do not present life as we know it. I 
find the same sort of unreality about his prose; and, since 
the unreality takes the form of making mankind look utterly 
paltry and uninteresting, one wonders why on earth a man 
who has such an opinion of it bothers about it at all. 


+ * * 


So in The Little Man and in these studies. All these 
average people do not get a dog’s chance; we have all 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God, but we really are 
not quite so dull, feeble and silly as all this. Some charac- 
teristics—as those of the Plain Man—are very cleverly 
recorded, but the whole of the man is not here, nor even the 
most important parts of him. As an illustration of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s pseudo-realistic method take him on _ the 
ground most favourable to him—that of the beef and whisky 
fed sportsman : 

What led to him was anything that ministered to the coatings of the 
stomach and the thickness of the skin . . . to be “ hard” was his 
ambition, and he moved through life hitting things, especially balls— 
whether they reposed on little inverted tubs of sand, or moved swiftly 
towards him, he almost always hit them, and told people how he did 
it afterwards. He hit things, too, at a distance, through a tube, with 
a certain noise, . . 


Now, apart from the fact that a full and accurate de- 
scription of a sportsman would put in many things Mr. Gals- 
worthy leaves out (e.g., some indication that he was a human 
being, as we know the species), this is not good, though it is 
superficially plausible description even so far as it goes. 
The plain statement that the gentleman played golf and 
cricket and shot a good deal would convey a better idea of 
him than this specious circumlocution. To say that a man 
is smoking a cigarette positively contains a greater measure 
of suggestion than to say that he is inhaling grey fumes 
through a cylinder of paper filled with dried herbs. Much 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s attack upon all kinds of men and 
women, self-centred authors, idealists who oppress their 
wives, worldly women who have never found their souls, 
cultured people who chase the new, and Philistines who 
run away from the new, has the same sort of defect. It is 
really “ guying’’ which passes for photography merely 
because it is heavy-footed and unamusing. I object to Mr. 
Galsworthy’s ostensible view of life partly because I don’t 
believe he takes it, and partly because if he did I should 
think it an absurdly unjust view. At heart a humanitarian, 
he has got into a dismal and costive kind of literary method 
which makes him look like a fretful and dyspeptic man who 
curls his discontented nostrils at life as though it were an 
unpleasing smell. As Ibsen used so often to remark, there 
is a great deal wrong with the drains; but after all there 
are other parts of the edifice. SoLoMon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Angela’s Business. By Henry Sypnor Harrison. Con- 
stable. 6s. 

On Desert Altars. By Norma Lorimer. Stanley Paul. 6s. 

The Street of Seven Stars. By Mary Roperts RInewarr. 
Cassell. 6s. 


I have fathomed the secret of Mr. Harrison’s popularity. 
The discovery may not unreasonably be called a remarkable 
one. The novelists with “the-largest circulations in the 
world’ are important people, quite irrespective of the 
zesthetic value of their novels: they must either instil or 
elicit the master-emotions of mankind: they must either 
teach or find it unnecessary to teach—and between these 
two alternatives there is perhaps small difference—some- 
thing certainly widespread and possibly fundamental. So 
that even if their way of doing it were beneath the contempt 
of what Mr. Harrison will permit me to call the high-browed 
(which some of them are), the portent of them would be 
none the less portentous. Mr. Harrison is not among those 
to whom even the high-browed will feel supercilious. He is 
a quite competent and exceedingly energetic craftsman. He 
is not a great writer, nor anything resembling a great writer ; 
he is not even a particularly good writer. His work is 
doubtless a “temporary phenomenon”; and I fancy he 
would be the first to disclaim any idea of its being anything 
else. But it is human and humane. It is full of geniality 
and tolerance. It is fluent and yet reasonably finished. 
And the secret of its popularity is this : 

There is a vast public that desires in its reading two 
apparently incompatible things—to recognise the sentiments 
as old friends, and to admire them as novelties. The mem- 
bers of this public are far too modern and eclectic to be 
content with bad baronets and ruined keeps and rosy 
coronals and broken vows: they could not spend, as I can 
spend, happy childishly absorbed hours over East Lynne. 
They want their literature, in Bacon’s (is it not Bacon’s ?) 
phrase, “drenched in flesh and blood ”’—without being 
either fleshly, as Buchanan called Rossetti, or bloody, as 
almost everybody now calls almost everything. They 
want it to be as changeful as the times we live in, as 
intimate as their own backyard, real, not with the quint- 
essential reality of tragedy, but with the prosaic reality of 
getting up in the morning and having a chop for lunch and 
conducting a modest love-passage in the twilight. They 
insist upon keeping abreast of movements and activities. 
Cant and sentimentality are no use to them: even con- 
vention and sentiment are suspect, but the suspicion is got 
over. Now it seems to me that it is precisely for this public 
that Mr. Harrison caters. He gives you no fatuous com- 
monplace. You could not possibly say after his first few 
chapters : “‘ He will take this view of that, and pair off him 
with her.” There is surprise, there is expectation : there is 
even a touch of friendly cynicism. Namby-pamby obvious- 
nesses are excluded—and yet just the nerve that in the 
illiterate would thrill to the namby-pamby obvious is touched. 
It vibrates ecstatically to the conviction—* That’s natural : 
that’s right : that’s what J should have expected to happen. 
How different from what the man in the street would have 
expected to happen !” 

I could prove all this quickly enough by outlining the plot 
of Angela’s Business, but it is one of the few books to which 
such an outlining would be unfair. For there are real com- 
plications, real doubts at issue. It is hard even to indicate 
what Angela’s business was. Angela was one of the pretty, 
helpless, clinging type. Men associated her with the con- 
ception of a happy home, warm slippers and obedience— 
with Burns’s singularly un-Burnsian. idea of “the true 
pathos and sublime ” of life. In truth, Angela was a minx, 





resolute of purpose, unscrupulous of machination, selfish 
with that implacability which never even recognises un- 
selfishness in the sacrifices made to placate it: the sort of 
minx crude honest fellows would die for, under the impression 
that she was much too good for them. But don’t imagine 
that Mr. Harrison lets you into that secret at first. You 
find Angela with all her perfections thick upon her: 
when the clay feet begin to appear you are still ready to fit 
them with the glass slipper—till your amiable design is 
frustrated by the frank obtrusion of the cloven hoof. Not, 
on the other hand, that you get to know Angela through 
the medium of a gradually disillusioned lover. That is 
where Mr. Harrison shows the artfulness that conceals art. 
His hero, a healthily opinionated and dogmatic young man, 
with views on “ Woman ” and a good big selfishness of his 
own, kisses Angela—and afterwards : 

He turned in at the Green Park, in the still night, and stood gazing 
with bitterness at a dim gigantic Citizen, who rose in bronze at the 
intersection of two walkways. The Citizen gazed back with no bitter- 
ness at all: but then he was dead. 

Charles Garrott, being very much alive, was thinking cadlike thoughts 
with clarity and vigour. In the romances, men who won a maiden’s 
sweet kiss instantly besought her to name the day : failing that, they 
were cads. But Charles was resolved to fail that, and he was struggling 
determinedly not to feel a cad. He simply did not consider that Miss 
Angela’s kiss had such a pricelessness, entailing cosmic responsibilities. 
Why was her kiss any sweeter than his own, to come right down to it ? 

Now pure remorse had faded: self-interest, outraged self-respect, 
fought to have their say. Indeed, Miss Angela herself could not well 
feel more mortified over those unimagined salutes than he, the New 
Man, did. 

Mary Wing, the self-reliant, self-possessed, but unselfish 
** advanced ” woman, who half-ruins her career by befriend- 
ing another woman who has quite ruined hers by going off 
with another woman’s husband and coming back, when the 
episode has exhausted itself, to the home of her maidenhood 
—Mary Wing, with her businesslike sympathies and matter- 
of-fact renunciations and deep feeling underneath it all, is 
Mr. Harrison’s best creation in this book, and the book’s 
justification. “‘ Sentiment not sentimentality” might be 
its motto: fresh, simple sentiment, breaking through the 
artificialities of the convention-mongers, but not letting you 
forget that you are a clever fellow to recognise the rout of 
convention. An adequate “ best-seller” ! 

It would be absurd to maintain that Miss Lorimer had 
risen to the height of her theme, for, if she had, On Desert Altars 
would be one of the great achievements of the world. The 
theme is nothing less than the old and terrible one of a woman 
confronted with the temptation to sell her body for the sake 
of her husband : here, for his health, his career—indeed, his 
life. The treatment is not “literary ”’ in the bad sense: 
it is dignified, restrained, and sympathetic. The moral 
judgments have a largeness which some might perhaps con- 
fuse with looseness (but the confusion would be unjustified). 
The cold calculations of the rich man who sets out deliberately 
to trap the woman in the necessity of so horrible a choice, 
and to buy her with the money that is to save her husband, 
are not allowed to blind us to the real love which can be 
kindled even in one capable of this last baseness. The 
husband’s violence of reaction and final understanding are 
convincing. But the truest subtlety is shown in the develop- 
ment of the woman’s psychology, the steps in passion and 
in the lack of it, the windings of necessity and possibility, 
which lead up to the surrender. In short, there are con- 
siderable powers shown in On Desert Altars: but they are 
not fashioned to that unity which only a distinctive beauty 
of style can give. The writing by no means equals the 
theme, as I have said : but, as I have said, that is too much 
to expect. 

I cordially recommend The Street of Seven Stars to those 
who can appreciate charm. There is nothing but charm to 
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justify the book : the ingredients are as old as the hills— 
the struggling beautiful English student of music, the 
struggling shabby English doctor, thrown together by 
poverty in Vienna: the semi-chaperonage of them by the 
plain middle-aged Englishwoman with a sharp tongue and 
a heart of gold : the little boy dying in hospital—you know 
the formula. Nothing could excuse “ the mixture as before ” 
but the inclusion of charm as an ingredient—charm of 
genuineness, charm of tenderness, charm of unpretentious- 
ness. Even so, there may be many to scorn Miss Rinehart’s 
book : there should, anyway, be many to enjoy it and feel 
the better for it. GERALD GOULD. 


LOGIC AND PERSONAL IDEALISM 

The Principles of Understanding: An Introduction to 
Logic from the Standpoint of Personal Idealism. By 
Henry Sturt, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net. 


Mr. Sturt has long been (if we may say so without offence) 
the bad boy of the philosophical family. He rejects the 
narrow formule of pragmatism, the mere foolish identifica- 
tion of truth with utility; but pragmatic is as pragmatic 
does, and in his preface Mr. Sturt tells us : 

I think that in the future every philosophical work, which is not 
manifestly a poem, will have to justify itself on the ground of utility ; 
and that every thinker will have to write in the spirit of those who 
desire, in Bacon’s phrase, “‘ to contribute to the relief of man’s estate.” 
Why he thinks this we do not clearly understand: but he 
has a habit of assuming as obvious what is generally supposed 
to be highly dubitable. 

Frankly, we cannot tell what he really thinks about the 
soul, nor what his book is intended to establish about it. 

Of all speculative principles the two most important, I hold, are these 

—that personal experience should be the basis of our synthesis, and that 
personal experience is spiritual. These are the principles of Personal 
Idealism. There are sufficient reasons why they have never been 
adequately recognised hitherto. Full recognition of the principle of 
personality was impossible before the rise of modern psychology. 
Psychology consists in exploration of the psyche: and this, though it 
may seem simple (a man has only got to look within his own breast), is. 
really a most difficult business ; it requires a long succession of careful 
observers and a great accumulation of results. 
It will be seen that Mr. Sturt has here merely fallen into a 
verbal trap. The question of interest is whether modern 
psychology really deserves its name—whether it does tell 
us anything about the psyche; and that involves the further 
question of what the psyche is. But the above passage takes 
it for granted that psychology is really the logos of the psyche 
—which is simply using the tail to explain the dog. That 
“personal experience is spiritual” is not only true but 
important ; but here again, what precisely do we mean by 
spirit? “‘ It is generally agreed now that the soul is subject 
to the common laws of organic evolution.” That sentence 
is false, because it is not “ generally agreed ” that the soul is 
subject to the laws mentioned, and it is meaningless, because 
there is no conceivable definition of the soul on which it 
could in any way or degree be subject to those laws. 

This new personal idealism reminds us of nothing so 
much as of the White Knight’s method of surmounting a 
gate: “ First I put my head on the top of a gate—then my 
head’s high enough; then I stand on my head—then the 
feet are high enough, you see—then I’m over, you see.” 
The old believers in the soul said: ‘ The soul is essentially 
different in kind from the body (that is why we call it 
spiritual),”” and were gravelled by the reply: ‘“ But, then, 
how does it animate or move the body?” But Mr. Sturt 
says in effect: “ First I say that personal experience is 
spiritual—that placates the idealist; then I say the spirit 
is subject to the same development as the body (which must 


mean that it is not different in kind from the body)—that 
placates the materialist—then I’m over, you see.” 

We cordially agree with Mr. Sturt in his claim that logie 
must not be formal and limited, but must face the whole 
question of “ what is understanding?” Only to us that 
seems a metaphysical question, not a psychological. We 
agree that the old scholastic syllogism is played out, but we 
do not admit that that involves denial of all a priori laws 
of thought : the principle of non-contradiction is an a priori 
law of thought, but it is so far from being dependent on the 
syllogism that the syllogism could not exist without assuming 
it. We agree again that “ noesis is total-working,” noesis 
being that “ non-sensuous element of understanding which 
consists in the cognition of form” and “ total-working ” 
being the adjective that describes simultaneous cognition 
of a whole scheme, system or pattern, as opposed to the 
apprehension of one part after another. Mr. Sturt is 
particularly good, we think, in the illustrations and psycho- 
logical conclusions he draws in this connection from music. 
He is undoubtedly right in refusing to draw a sharp line, as 
the old logicians did, between judgment and inference, and 
in embracing within his enquiry not merely statements, 
but wishes, commands, purposes, questions and fictions : in 
insisting upon the psychological connection between under- 
standing and passion: in most of his generalisations about 
subconsciousness : in his plea for the existence of a “ social 
mind”: in his claim that philosophy is historically prior 
to science, and in his psychological explanation of why that 
must have been the case. But, on the other hand, he 
seems to us wrong quite as often as right, and that not 
incidentally or accidentally, but because his scheme is 
not radically and thoroughly self-coherent. What, for 
instance, is gained—what, indeed, is meant—by his denial 
of a “substantive existence” to ideas? The only ground 
on which we could accept that without question would be 
the assumption of a material basis for all existence: and 
then what becomes of the spiritual nature of experience ? 

We are afraid Mr. Sturt’s assumptions and jumps are too 
numerous to allow of his book being what it was apparently 
meant to be—an introduction to Logic: but by the purcly 
utilitarian test he proposes for himself (fancy a philosophical 
work having a purely utilitarian object !) he has succeeded 
better. ‘“ Does it throw any light upon the way in which 
our minds actually work? Does it contain suggestions 
useful for those who think much and are training others to 
think ?”’ That, Mr. Sturt tells us, is how he wants his work 
judged : and the answer is a qualified affirmative. 


THE ECCENTRIC PARSON 
The Life of Philip Skelton. By Samuet Burpy. Edited 
by Norman Moore. Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 

This eighteenth-century biography of an Ulster Protestant 
clergyman was well worth republishing. Philip Skelton is 
not a person who is now of any account to the world except 
for his character and oddities. His Deism Revealed seemed 
a mighty solid achievement in his own time; but in the 
twentieth century it is of infinitely less interest than the 
fact that when he was young he was able to run up a turf- 
stack like a cat, or the fact that when he was old he said to 
a student who came to see him for the first time in a coat 
with bright steel buttons : 

You're finely dressed with your fine bright buttons ; I thought you 
were a man of sense and a scholar, but 1 have been deceived, I find ; 
I believe you are but an indifferent sort of a body ; 1 always judge of 
a man by his buttons. 

Skelton was a man of passions. He had the passions 
sometimes of a bully, sometimes of a philanthropist. Once, 
when he found a “ gay, airy young fellow” sitting with a 
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lady he was courting, he “ took the beau with one of his 
hands and held him up before her, as you would a puppet, 
and, carrying him to the stairs, let him drop down.” Being 
a Christian clergyman, he was alarmed by the fires of his 
nature. “He therefore strove to keep down his passions 
by abstinence, and lived for two years at Monaghan entirely 
on vegetables.”” He died celibate at the age of eighty ; but 
we are told that he sometimes expressed regret at having 
remained a bachelor, and used frequently to exclaim, 
** Would to God I had married a servant-maid ! ” 

This Irish contemporary of Dr. Johnson was given a 
living in Pettigo, “in a wild part of the county of Donegal,” 
which he used bitterly to call “ Siberia.” Though a man of 
immense physical strength, he regarded his new parishioners 
with a certain nervousness, and took with him “‘ one Jonas 
Good, a great boxer,” to protect him from them, should they 
prove dangerous : 

To make him look more terrible, he got him a good horse, and a 
military saddle with holsters, in which he put two large pistols, and 
equipt him suitably in other particulars ; though he did not dress him 
in livery, but in plain frieze clothes. All this made his appearance 
decent and formidable, for he was a large able-bodied man. In their 
travels he always rode before him to face the danger, and got all the 
bows, as the people mistook him for the master. Also Skelton gave it 
out through the country, to raise a terror of him, that he could easily 
beat three or four men, which excited the envy of some wicked people, 
who waylaid Jonas at night, and beat him most shockingly. 


A stranger person than Yorick himself this giant must have 
looked as he rode behind his armed and awful henchman ! 

His parishioners were certainly a wildish crowd. Their 
funeral customs were especially “ untutored.” After a 
burial, Protestants and Catholics alike used to mect “in a 
field adjacent to the churchyard and pour whiskey, like cold 
water, down their throats,”’ after which they fell to fighting. 
Skelton related one grim story of an after-burial drinking- 
bout : 

One of these Pettigo men came up to him one day with joy in his 
face, and said to him, ‘‘O! we had the finest drinking ever was two 
or three days ago; we were all drinking in a field after a burial, and 
we drank two or three kegs of strong whiskey. While we were drinking 
the last keg, a poor fellow (he said, mimicking him) who sat on the 
grass near me, fell down on his back, and then gave a shake or two 
with his hands and feet, and stirred no more. We looked at him, and 
found he was quite dead; then we took ap empty keg, and clapt it 
on his breast, and shouted, we’d have another fine drinking bout at his 
burial. Then we waked him that night ; and next day, at the burial, 
we drank strong whiskey, as much as before. So we had fine sport.” 


Skelton’s opinion of his parishioners may be gathered from 
the story which relates how, on meeting in the street a man 
who had rescued a local gentleman out of the murderous 
hands of the Oakboys, he put his hand in his pocket, 

took out a shilling and gave it to him, saying, ‘‘ Here, take this ; I gave 
a shilling to see a camel in Dublin, but an honest man is a greater 
wonder in the county of Fermanagh.” 


None the less, this can have been only one side of the 
picture. Skelton certainly loved his people. He was always 
starving himself to satisfy their wants, and, during a time of 
famine, he even denied himself snuff, which was too dear, 
and ‘‘ made use of a sort of snuff of heath, which he had 
manufactured on that occasion.”” Once he found some poor 
starving people living on boiled yellow weeds. He went 
home and ordered the same sort of weeds to be gathered 
and boiled for his own breakfast, “ that he might live on the 
same sort of food with the poor.” After a day or two, we 
are not surprised to learn, his stomach “ turned against it.” 
His biographer tells us, in an account of his charities : 

He had a horror to think of anyone dying of hunger, and once gave 
this advice to his poor during a dearth, we may suppose before he got 
a living, “ If you have not food, beg it ; if you can’t get for begging, 
steal ; if you can’t get by stealing, rob, and don’t starve.” 


Skelton was never made a bishop. 


Burdy’s biography (first published in 1792) not only gives 
us a curious and detailed portrait of Skelton himself. Inci- 
dentally, it also portrays to some extent the manners and 
customs of eighteenth-century Ireland. There are man 
entertaining anecdotes both of Dublin and of the country 
parts of Ulster. Macaulay has praised the book highly, and 
the praise is deserved. It is a book of entertainment, in 
which a man of remarkable and eccentric character comes to 
life. We are grateful to Dr. Norman Moore for rescuing so 
unusual a volume. 


RECENT VERSE 
The Columbiad. By Witu1am H. Sueran, LL.D., formerly 
Professor of English Literature, St. Paul University, 
Minnesota. Dent. 
A Lovely Home. By M. A. Harcapon. Maunsel. 1s. net. 


Criticism of the Columbiad is almost disarmed by the 
captivating ingenuousness of the author’s preface. “ If,” 
says Mr. Sheran, “ the Sailor who ventured from Troy was 
crowned with immortal glory by the Mantuan artist, surely 
he who braved far greater danger on the broad Atlantic and 
gave to mankind a new world deserves similar esteem and 
recognition. It is hoped that the Columbiad may find its 
way into all British and American schools.” We could 
wish as much for our own works. As for Mr. Sheran, we 
cannot help thinking that, at any rate, the younger children 
would find him a little tough. He is addicted to “ the 
grand style’; and, a thing most unusual in these days, he 
has modelled himself upon Milton. 

One rubs one’s eyés when one comes to passages like : 

Princes and Kings and Mariners of eld 

Assail from Ind or Afric’s burning sands, 

From Punic shores, Sidonian palaces 

And where the might of Venice ruled the main. 

‘ Milton’s digressions are reflected as well as his lordly 
language, and Mr. Sheran is as skilful as his predecessor in 
introducing extraneous matter. With Milton it was digs at 
High Churchmen ; with Mr. Sheran it is prophecies about 
Home Rule. The Miltonic spell is occasionally broken by 
lines like : 

One instance out of many I may cite, 


which has a more modern ring about it. The poem clearly 
gave its author pleasure to write. As much is no doubt 
true of Mr. Hargadon. Ireland, Irish history, and pu:r- 
ticularly the town of Sligo, are his inspirations. “ And 
now,” he cries, 
I hasten to the sacred earth 

Where dwelt my fathers, and where I had birth. 

Enchanting Sligo! as I gaze on thee 

My bosom beats in bounds of ecstasy. 
And again : 

Surrounding Sligo there are towering domes 

Exulting proudly over shops and homes. 


And again : 
Yet there are schools in Sligo which to me 
Hath been a profit and an ecstasy. 
Mr. Hargadon’s experience with schools has, perhaps, 
been unusually fortunate. But we can all share his admira- 
tion of the stately river which 


trod along her course 

‘With modest bearing, in majestic force ; 
Concealed she dashed adown the mountain.side 
Where guardian willows groomed her foamy side. 


We can share his feelings also towards Lough Gill, where, 
at twilight, 


The fishes, jumping from the waters, catch 
The flies that flit above them batch on batch, 
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and towards the cross-roads 
Where comely colleens throw the coyish glance. 
Mr. Hargadon pays his full tribute to his fellow-townsmen. 
Amongst them is Mr. Yeats : ‘ 
A son of Sligo now careers sublime, 
The truest, sweetest poet of our time. .. . 
Immortal Yeats ! long may thy course aspire, 
Long may thy adept fingers tune the lyre. 
The volume leaves us uncertain whether to go to Sligo and 
see the domes exulting or whether to stay in England and 
watch Mr. Yeats in his hitherto unsuspected act of careering. 


NEUTRALS 
The War and the Balkans. By Nore. Buxton, M.P., and 
CHarRLEs Ropen Buxton. George Allen & Unwin. 
2s. 6d. 

The brothers Buxton, that striking dual personality, have 
returned from the countries of their adoption to the country 
of their birth. In the course of a successful tour, in which 
they were received with royal honours by a Turkish assassin, 
they have appeared before the crowned heads of Eastern 
Europe, and now they introduce their diplomatic programme 
to the notice of the Foreign Office. Since they have devoted 
a long and honourable career to the attempt to persuade 
other people to fight for the suffering Christians of the 
Balkans, they have observed with pardonable irritation the 
present refusal of those suffering Christians to fight for 
somebody else. They are past-masters of the Balkan craft, 
whose name is familiar to every Komitadji from Cape 
Matapan to the lower Danube. Their distinguished family 
is perhaps the most perfect example now extant of the 
English Phil, who is on the whole a much more attractive 
product than the Continental Phobe. Designed by birth 
and geography to play a leading part in the politics of East 
Anglia, they have extended the area of their activity gradu- 
ally eastward until it has come to include the whole of 
Eastern Europe, and upon this large and lighted stage they 
play the beneficent and disinterested part of a double Lord 
Byron transfigured by the gentler influences of the National 
Liberal Club. Their achievement may be ridiculed by dis- 
respect, but it can only be overlooked by ignorance, and it 
is thoroughly creditable to themselves and to the British 
tradition which has sent Legions to Spain, Philhellenes to 
Greece, and General Gordon to China. It was a misguided 
Balkan politician, whose sinister influence on his country’s 
fortunes was not redeemed by a superficial acquaintance 
with English fiction, who said that if there was such a place 
as Roden’s Corner, he wished he would stay there. 

Like most experts, Messrs. Buxton are apt to magnify 
the importance of their subject. They can hardly expect 
to impress British opinion with a conviction that “ the 
defences of Cairo are in Sofia,” when the Suez Canal has been 
adequately defended without the goodwill of Czar Ferdinand. 
But it is impossible to deny the general wisdom of their 
proposal to reconstruct the Balkan State system to the 
advantage of Bulgaria. That system is founded at present 
upon the Treaty of Bucharest, which was drafted after 
Bulgaria had fallen from grace in the Second Balkan War, 
and it penalises Bulgarian claims with uniform and injudi- 
cious severity. Messrs. Buxton are anxious to coax Bulgaria 
back into the bloc Balcanique by the Greek surrender of 
Kavala and the Serb surrender of Bulgarian Macedonia, 
including Monastir and Ochrida. The price may seem a 
heavy one to pay for the military advantage which it would 

purchase. But our authors argue the case for it in moderate 
terms, and they wisely reject the more extravagant claims 
made by both sides in the controversy about Macedonian 
ethnology. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Through Central Africa from East to West. By Cuerry Keartron 
and JAMes Barnes. Cassell. 21s. net. 


The Conquest of Mount Cook, and Other Climbs. By Frepa pu Faur. 
George Allen & Unwin. 16s. net. 


Lands Forlorn : a Story of an Expedition to Hearne’s Coppermine River. 
By Georce M. Doveias. Putnams. $4. 


The first of these volumes describes a game picture-finding expedition 
made in 1913-14 across Africa by Messrs. Kearton and Barnes. The 
former photographed and took films : the latter acted as scribe. Their 
journey took them through much of British East Africa (where they 
made a couple of extra excursions), across the southern end of Uganda, 
and into the Belgian Congo to the Aruwimi River, which they followed 
up to its junction with the Congo, and then finished with a steamer trip 
to Matadi, at the estuary. Only that part of their journey which lay 
across British territory can be considered a success. The Central 
African forest is no place for nature-photographers, still less for 
cinematographers. Mr. Kearton found it almost impossible to get 
within camera-range of his object under suitable light conditions in the 
dense growth oi the immense Congou Belge. He nevertheless took a 
great many very fine photographs of the natives at the river villages 
passed by the expedition, and secured a few animal snapshots of great 
interest—mostly of zebras and giraffes. Of the elusive okapi only the 
footprints were seen. Mr. Barnes’s descriptive matter is well suited to 
the illustrations. Although it is light and amusing, the author never 
forgets to grasp and to examine new facts. He ends upon an interroga- 
tive note. What is to happen to the Belgian Congo? Belgian 
authority has been distinctly weakening of late years ; the Government 
at Havre may not be able to stand the considerable financial strain of 
keeping the colony in going order. 

Miss Freda du Faur’s book is the record of four seasons’ climbing in 
the Southern Alps of New Zealand. She was the first woman to ascend 
Mount Cook, of which she made the first complete traverse. She has also 
stood on a few virgin peaks. The author has the brisk style which 
seems normal to the fortunate traveller. The illustrations uniformly 
suffer from their lack of foreground. In order to feel these pic- 
tures one has to exercise one’s imagination a good deal; but in 
justice to Miss du Faur we must admit that she makes the process 
pleasantly easy. 

In order to make a rough survey of the copper-fields lving on the 
north coast of Canada three young men made an expedition which 
lasted some eighteen months, travelling by water from Edmonton, 
Alberta. The volume in which one of them has recorded the incidents 
of the journey is illustrated by a series of 180 photographs, which have 
stood reproduction extremely well. Mr. Douglas apparently allowed 
very little of interest to escape his camera; he has even preserved the 
features of two badly decomposed corpses. The Arctic conditions of 
the northernmost area explored are reflected in pictures and descriptions 
of Eskimo life, which between them make up a very enjoyable section 
of the book. Geological technicalities are segregated in an appendix. 


Selections from “ The Federalist.’’ Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Witu1am Bennetr Munro, Professor of Municipal Government 
in Harvard University. Humphrey Milford. 4s. 6d. net. 


Professor Munro has done a real service, not merely to history, but to 
politics, by publishing these admirable selections from The Federalist, 
and equipping them with an introduction which is a model of lucidity 
and brevity. Even English people have some knowledge—too often 
a very vague one—of the difficulties which attended the formation of 
the United States Constitution, and of the labours undertaken by the 
small but brilliant body of men who in 1787 drafted that Constitution. 
But of the newspaper campaign which did so much towards getting the 
Constitution adopted we are for the most part lamentably ignorant. 
It was a campaign with less of literary genius in it than the great pam- 
phleteering outburst of Swift some eighty years earlier, or the contem- 
porary activities of Burke : but its influence on the history of mankind 
was certainly greater than Swift’s and not less great, even in our own 
insular view, than Burke’s. The scheme which was being defended was 
not, of course, in all details the Constitution of the United States, as we 
know it now: yet in essentials it was the same, and it fixed the lines of 
development. It was a triumph of compromise. As Professor Munro 
points out, of the fifty-five delegates who framed it, it is doubtful if a 
single one regarded it with “ unqualified approval.” That was, 
perhaps, its ultimate strength. It was certainly its temporary weak- 
ness. Like allcompromises, it was attacked from both sides. Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay replied, over the signature of 
“Publius,” with a series of articles which were collected in 1788: it is from 
that edition that Professor Munro has made his judicious selection, 
which illustrates alike the urgent necessity that existed for the adoption 
of some Federal Constitution and the general principles of government 
underlying the particular one proposed. All three writers display a 
profoundly practical wisdom, and both Hamilton and Madison use a 
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rhetoric always cogent and sometimes magnificent—varied sometimes 
with a refreshing ignorance, as where Hamilton borrows from Plutarch 
an account of the origins of the Peloponnesian War from which he might 
have been preserved by the study of Thucydides. 


The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social Phenomena. 
By A. L. Bow ey, Professor of Statistics in the University of 
London. P.S. King. 3s. 6d. net. 

Let no one be scared away from this modest little volume by the 
solemnity of its title, or the fact that it is written by a Professor of 
Statistics. It is really a report of five lectures at the London School of 
Economics, which were described by those who heard them as of 
fascinating interest. Professor Bowley is the kind of man who works 
off his humour, and he makes sly pokes at the quaint stupidities of the 
world, in the guise of statistical illustrations. With him the happy 
students of the London School of Economics find they can absorb 
statistics without mathematics. Of course, a mathematician is kept 
on the premises like a slide-rule ; but Professor Bowley is believed to 
intern him in a hutch in the backyard. He is certainly not permitted 
to wander at large about the lecture room or in Professor Bowley’s 
pages. Was he allowed, perhaps, to compose the title of the book ? 

This lucid and illuminating little volume will go far to clear the mind 
of the plain man about the object, the methods, and the results of 
statistical enquiries of all kinds. What the census is, and how it is 
taken ; how the nation is made up ; all the different problems of areas 
and trades ; the conundrums of age and sex and condition ; the pitfalls 
that lurk in rash generalisations about rates of wages ; the fascinations 
to be discovered in classification ; the wonders of the *“* method of 
sampling,” which gives us statistical totals without counting the items, 
and yet more accurately than most people’s counting ; and all sorts of 
“tips about family incomes, production, and consumption, and in 
what economic progress really consists. 


THE CITY 


HERE is not much to report in the way of business, 
for Saturday and Monday were holidays, and 
Tuesday brought no accumulation of orders to 
brokers. The City is predominately Conservative, and a 
Coalition Cabinet at the outbreak of war would have been 
hailed with delight; now, however, it is received with 
mixed feelings. The Daily Mail has been extremely 
unpopular on the Stock Exchange ever since it started its 
own share-dealing department, which at one time looked 
like becoming a serious competitor. The bulk of such 
business as exists has been done in War Loan, which is 
firmer, and in Colonial Loans, particularly those in scrip 
form. The new Canadian 4} per cent. is gaining in popu- 
larity, several bargains having been marked at 100. The 
North Eastern Railway is offering £1,000,000 of 4} per cent. 
Preference stock, redeemable at par in 1925, at 99. This 
is not so cheap as other recent issues by the railway com- 
panies, but the credit of the North Eastern—probably the 
best managed English railway company—has always stood 
high, and the early repayment is attractive. Applications 
may be made for as small an amount as £25, which shows 
how respectful the big borrowers are becoming to even the 
smallest lender. A large business is being transacted in 
the new Argentine 6 per cent. Treasury bonds, repayable 
1920, at about 97§; these should certainly be bought, 
for news as to the commercial situation in Argentina is 
most encouraging, and the security is good. 
* a * 


At the outbreak of war few people would have been able 
to say (had it occurred to them) how cable companies were 
likely to be affected. It is obvious that a war brings about 
an enormous increase in Press messages, but these, carried 
at reduced rates, are not so lucrative as ordinary commercial 
and personal cablegrams, and that there would be an 
enormous falling off in these was obvious. Then came an 
unexpected factor operating in favour of the cable companies 
in the shape of the prohibition of messages in code. Seeing 
that practically every cabled commercial communication 
is done by means of codes, and that one code word often 
represents a sentence of eight or ten words, the increased 
cost placed upon commercial houses may be imagined, and 
protests were loud and numerous. After some months the 
regulations were relaxed to the extent that certain codes 


are now and again permissible. The interlude of compulsory 
plain language messages must, hoavever, have benefited the 
cable companies considerably, and the report, recently out, 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company shows that the company 
did better than ever; the revenue for the last three years 
had been as follows : 
1912. 19138. 1914. 
£1,500,035 £1,462,843 £1,645,741 


The securities of cable companies, in spite of wireless com- 
petition, have always been highly valued, and at their 
present prices yield much below the rates one is justified in 
expecting from investments. The 4 per cent. Mortgage 
Debentures at 92 yield £4 7s., or less than can be obtained 
from some Trustee stocks; the 3} per cent. Cumulative 
Preference stock is quoted at 75}, and returns nearly 4} per 
cent. ; and the Ordinary stock, with its dividend of 7 per cent., 
produces only about 53 per cent. on its present price of 133. 
* 2% co 

It is strange how people sometimes miss a good invest- 
ment. In February of last year the British Empire Steam 
Navigation Company issued a prospectus offering for sub- 
scription at 97 £250,000 of 54 per cent. First Mortgage 
Debentures. The public took only about one-fifth of the 
issue, the remainder having to be taken up by the un“er- 
writers. On February 28th, 1914, special attention was 
drawn to the debentures in these notes, when they were 
obtainable at a discount of 3 or 4 per cent., and it was pointed 
out that not only were the debentures secured upon a fleet 
of ten vessels under construction, but that the Furness and 
Houlder groups were making themselves responsible for 
£250,000 in cash as additional security, whilst the debentures 
further had the absolute guarantee of Houlder Bros. & Co., 
Ltd. The first report and accounts of the Company for the 
period ending April 30th, 1915, has now appeared, and 
makes a remarkably good showing. Instead of the steamers 
originally contracted for, the company was able to take over 
duplicate vessels in construction by the builders at a much 
earlier date than was anticipated, and during the period 
covered by the accounts these steamers had commenced 
operations, whilst another steamer was delivered on Ist 
inst., and the remaining three should be available for trading 
during the next few months. Seven of the boats exceed 
8,000 tons, the other three having a tonnage of 6,350 dead 
weight. The trading profit was £45,766—not bad for a year 
during which the company had only part of its fleet in opera- 
tion, and this for a broken period only. After meeting 
debenture interest and general expenses, etc., there was a 
net profit of £32,367. The debentures are redeemable by 
purchase in the market or by drawings at par in fifteen equal 
annual instalments commencing January Ist, 1917, and at 
their present price of about 95 yield nearly 6 per cent., without 
counting the profit on repayment. In view of the early 
redemption they are a good purchase at the present price. 

a * * 


Increased attention is being paid in the United States to 
the likely effects of the reversal of the trade balance arising 
from the war. Gold is commencing to flow into the country. 
During the first four months of the year nearly eight millions 
sterling came in from Canada, one million from China, one 
and a half from Japan, and smaller amounts from England, 
South America, Holland, and Denmark. A draft on New 
York is now good tender in most monetary centres. Immi- 
gration is almost at a standstill; during the eight months 
ended February last arrivals were only 3,000 in excess of 
departures. The spring demand for labour has materially 
lessened the unemployment problem. The shortage of 
carrying vessels is being much felt. Crop prospects are 
remarkably good, and while many branches of industry are 
still suffering from the effects of the war, the position i 
America looks more promising on the whole than at any 
time since July last. The good American bonds and 
stocks, many of which have been mentioned here from 
time to time, should be good purchases at present prices. 

Emit Davies. 
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Stirring Memories revived 
by 


PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisians perique, 
Latekia, and other scarce 
— Eastern Tobaccos. — 


Mild and Medium White 


Strengths Label 
D. 1D. 
per” = 
S 2 
In }-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz- 
‘ABlended Tobacco at its Best’ 


P.476 








12th Edition 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 





FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


(Fabian Tract No. 5) 


IS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135,000 have been sold 
since the first issue, shows in full, up-to-date detail 
the distribution of the National Income and its results. 


Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE. 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W- 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends), Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

eo of the prospectus may be obtained frem the Head Master, Bootham 
l, York, 





TYPEWRI TING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
M'ss HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 


Many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
ae. Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
Cambridge. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 








Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 














CITY EQUITABLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DIVIDEND SURPLUS INCREASED 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the City 
Equitable Fire Insurance Company (Limited) was held at the Offices, 
38 Old Jewry, London, E.C., on Thursday, May 20, 1915. 


Sir David Burnett, Bart. (the chairman), presided, and the other 
directors present were the Hon. Arthur Maurice Robert Bingham, 
Sir Douglas Dawson, G.C.V.O., C.M.G., Mr. Henry Ralph Grenside, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of March, M.V.O., and the Right Hon. 
Lord Ribblesdale, P.C. 


The chairman said that this was the sixth report and balance- 
sheet presented. As would be seen, the premiums for the period 
under review—viz., fourteen months—amounted to £154,086 lls. The 
amount of claims paid and outstanding amounted to £80,043 Is. 3d., 
showing a ratio of 51°95 per cent. The commissions, which had been 
paid in respect of the business, amounted to £41,290, showing a ratio 
of 26°80 per cent. The expenses of management for the fourteen 
months were £6,617 15s. 11d., showing aratio of 4°30 percent. The 
profits for the period under review amounted to £12,278 13s. 1d., and 
after providing for directors’ fees, and adding to these profits the 
amount brought forward from the previous accounts, there remained 
a credit balance of £18,725 15s. 7d. The directors recommended the 
payment of a dividend of 9d. per share, which would absorb £1,875. 
They further advised that £5,000 be placed to the additional reserve 
fund, which would now amount to £20,000, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward to the next accounts of £11,850 15s. 7d. The out- 
standing premiums amounted to £68,621 2s. 2d., and the cash in hand 
to £6,644 ls. 10d. 

On the other side of the accounts they had the fire insurance fund, 
being reserve for unexpired risks of £47,770, and the directors were 
advised by their general manager that this sum, which represented 
40 per cent. of the unexpired risks, was the usual reserve required by 
tariff offices, and was amply sufficient for the purpose. They had, 
therefore, provided an ample reserve in accordance with the usual 
procedure of insurance companies in the sum of £47,770 8s. 5d. and 
to this they had provided an additional reserve of £15,000, which, 
if the shareholders passed the accounts, would amount to £20,000 
That seemed to be a very substantial amount. Then there was the 
investment reserve of £5,000, and the amount which it was proposed 
to carry forward to the next accounts—namely, £11,850 15s. 7d.—and 
they had cash in hand £6,644 1s. 10d. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 


FRESH CAPITAL. 


Special meetings of the Preference and Ordinary shareholders, 
called to consider a proposal for the modification of the status of the 
two classes of shares in relation to their participation in the profits of 
the company, were then held. According to the terms of the pro- 
spectus, the Preference shareholders were entitled toa fixed cumulative 
preferential dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. perannum on the capital 
paid up, and one-fifth of the surplus divisible profits. Resolutions 
were passed which would have the effect of preserving for the Prefer- 
ence shareholders their 6 per cent. priority, and then, after an equiva- 
lent amount had been paid to the Ordinary shareholders, each class of 
share would receive one-half the surplus divisible profits. 

Sir David Burnett, at the meeting of the Preference shareholders, 
remarked that this arrangement appeared to him to be a good one, in 
so far as it prevented any clashing of interests in the building up of a 
reserve fund. The reserve fund, created out of the surplus profits, 
would belong equally to each class of shares, whereas previously one 
class being entitled only to one-fifth of the profit might wish for a 
creation of the larger reserve than the other class of shareholders who 
would be entitled to four-fifths of the gross profits. 


At the meeting of the Ordinary shareholders, Mr. E. G. Mansell, 
at the invitation of the chairman, addressed the meeting. In the 
course of his remarks he observed that from the balance-sheet sub- 
mitted it would be seen that after due appreciation had been taken 
for a reserve of 40 per cent. of the unexpired portion of the increased 
income—a custom adopted by all the leading fire insurance companies 
—a profit was shown for the period under review of over £12,000. 
This very substantial increase in the income and profit was due to the 
opportunity which had been afforded this company by the unfortunate 
European war of obtaining valuable treaty interests, which had 
previously been held by German and Austrian companies. 


To meet the further expansion of the business it was necessary 
that fresh capital should be raised, and it was with extreme gratifica- 
tion that he was in a position to inform the shareholders that, 
since the subscribed capital of the Company was increased from 
£50,000 to £250,000, further valuable contracts were already being 
entered into, which would have the effect of very considerably 
increasing the income of the Company. 





Soe adie eae,’ 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS | 
and those wishing to train in Social Investigation : 
The attention of Students of Social Questions, and of those seeking training or prac- 
tice in Social Investigation, is invited tothe Fabian Research Department. The work ry 
in hand demands further resources in money and workers, and additional Members, L 
Associates, Subscribers, or volunteers for personal service would be welcomed. 

The investigations now in progress are under the INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. T 
direction of three Committees, dealing respectively By W. Srernen Sanvens, [ Out of Print.) P 
with the Control of Industry, Social Insurance,and THE WORKING OF THE NATIONAL IN- T 
International Agreements ; and there are also Joint SURANCE ACT, 1911. Draft Report by Simney Wess. C 
Committees with the Fabian Women’s Group on the Price ts. 
problem of Labour after the War, especially with INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. By Sipney Wess. M 
regard to the return of men from the Colours; and wees 60 
with the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND PROFIT- - 
Union Congress and the Executive Committee of the SHARING (cing Part 1. of the Report on the Contel of t 
yee Party o's Rates Mees Mek Whe subjects Industry). By _— and Beatrice Wess. Price 2s. 6d. 
under enquiry include the organisation of the several PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY th 
industries and professions, including methods of alae emai ay ion mae iat = 
remuneration and the adjustment of disputes; the — - aca An hewet — = _ e 
working of the different forms of Co-operation and Rteuen Wane. ln ta, Ohana se r 
Government Enterprise ;_ the problems connected gTATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE (being 
with agriculture and rural industry ; the social effect Part III. of the Report on the Control of Industry). By 
of the National Insurance Act, Industrial Insurance Sioney and Beatrice Wee. (Supplement to Tut New in 
and Compensation for Industrial Accidents; the Statesman of May 8th, Price 6d.) - 
position of women in industry and the professions ; A series of “ Studies in Trade Unionism,” to be 
and the experiments in, or possibly machinery for, published in parts at sixpence each, will appear fr 
Arbitration and Conciliation in disputes between shortly. Among the earlier numbers will be “ Trade el 
independent Sovereign States. There is also in pre- Unionism in the Railway Industry,” by G. D. H. sa 
paration a Labour Year Book, undertaken at the (Cole; “ Trade Unionism in Germany,” by W. Stephen be 
request of and in conjunction with the Parliamentary Sanders; “ Trade Unionism in the Cotton Industry,” hs 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress and the by W.Mellor; and “ Trade Unionism in the Engineer- f 
Labour Party, affording, in seven parts, the detailed jing Industry,” by G. D. H. Cole. ¢ 
statistical information on industrial and govern- The Labour Year Book, issued under the auspices TI 
mental organisation required by the Trade Union of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union ge 
official and Labour organiser. Opportunity can be Congress, the Executive Committee of the Labour pe 
given to willing volunteers to work at social investi- Party, and the Fabian Research Department, will be be 
gation under competent guidance in these or other published in the Autumn. th 
subjects. A considerable collection of information Informal discussions on subjects under investigation 2 
has been made, and is being continually increased; are arranged in the Fabian Hall, 25 Tothill Street, at bi 
and volunteers willing to give a few hours a week will which visitors are welcome. ca 
be instructed in handling such material, either at the Donations or annual subscriptions for the expenses th 
office or in their own homes. Though full member- of printing, postage, travelling, etc., and for the neces- re 
ship of the Research Department is confined to sary office staff, are urgently required. A separatc 
members of the Fabian Society, Associates need only “ Printing Fund” has been established—not yet eq 
express general sympathy with the work, and those adequate in amount—to be drawn on only for pub- al 
volunteering personal help are accepted whatever lishing the results of the Department’s work, and to be su 
their opinions, without being committed to any con- replenished from the proceeds. Sums presented may, Bi 
clusions. Associates and Subscribers to the Research jf desired, be allocated to special subjects. for 
Department may enjoy the advantages of the Fabian Volunteers, either for office work, for work to be done oa 
Common Rooms for a small additional subscription. _at home, or for investigations in the field, are invited 

The following publications indicate the nature of to apply at any time. we 
the work already done : Further particulars will be given to applicants, per- be 
THE RURAL PROBLEM. By H. D. Harsey. sonally“or by letter, at the offices of the Research fut 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. Price 28, 6d. Department, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. in 
an 
R. P. Arnot, G. Bernarp Suaw, Chairman. we 
Secretary. G. D. H. Coreg, Vice-Chairman. 
G. P. Burzarp, Hon. Secretary. ) 
Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smit & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C.; Published by the Statesman Pusiisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the world. 








